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pas, and Yucatan, By John L. Stephens,! sexes, and naked as they were born. 
author of *¢ Incidents of Travel in Egypt, | directed the room to be swept and our luggage 
Arabia Petrewa, and the Holy Land,” &c.| brought there; and, as we left the house, we 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings. 
8vo. London, 1841. Murray. ihefore our arrival, and felt™the point of his 
first, antiquarian researches among the remains place made. We returned; and, while long- 
aud ruins which designate the high civilisation, |ing for the comfort of a good hotel, received 
numbers, and power, of an ancient population through Mr. Goff, the consul of the United 
in Central America ; and, second, the incidents | States, an invitation from his excellency, Colo- 
and adventures of pretty extensive travels over’ nel M‘Donald, to the Government House, and 
the country, exhibiting the most striking par-jinformation that he would send the govern- 
ticulars of its natural scenery and productions,;ment dory to the brig for our luggage. As 
volcanoes, mines, political condition, and man-/ this was the first appointment I had ever held 
ners and modes of life of the inhabitants. {from government, and I was not sure of ever 
Of the former, and to us most interesting|holding another, I determined to make the 
portion of Mr. Stephens’s labours, we are sorry | most of it, and accepted at once his excellency’s 
that one of the principal features must be lost| invitation.” 
to our readers; as we cannot transfer to our, On departing we are told :— 
page any of the numerous and very curious! ‘‘ In order that we might embark at the 
engravings with which he has illustrated his hour appointed, Colonel M‘Donald had ordered 
exploration of Copan, and other remarkable dinner at two o'clock, and, as on the two pre- 
monuments of antiquity. Of the latter he ceding days, had invited a small party to meet 
saySt— \us. Perhaps I am wrong, but I should do 
“By the protection and facilities afforded! violence to my feelings did I fail to express 
by his official character, he was enabled to here my sense of the colonel’s kindness. My 
accomplish what otherwise would have been invitation to the Government House was the 
impossible. His work embraces a journey of! fruit of my official character; but I cannot 
nearly three thousand miles in the interior of help flattering myself that some portion of the 
Central America, Chiapas, and Yucatan ; in-|kindness shewn me was the result of personal 
cluding visits to eight ruined cities, with full acquaintance. Colonel M‘Donald is a soldier 
illustrations from. drawings taken on the spot/of the ‘twenty years’ war,’ the brother of Sir 
by Mr. Catherwood. Its publication has been John M‘Donald, Adjutant-General of Eng. 
delayed on account of the engravings; but on land, and cousin of Marshal Macdonald of 
one consideration the author does not regret; France. All his connexions and_ associations 
the delay. Late intelligence from Central|are military. At eighteen he entered Spain 
America enables him to express the belief that!as an ensign, one of an army of ten thousand 
the state of anarchy in which he has repre-|men, of whom, in less than six months, but 
sented that beautiful country no longer exists ;| four thousand were left. After being actively 
the dark clouds which hung over it have engaged in all the trying service of the Penin- 


passed away, civil war has ceased, and Cen-/sular War, at Waterloo he commanded a regi- | 
ment, and on the field of battle received the | 


tral America may be welcomed back among) 
republics.” 

But we shall proceed to follow him through 
both his courses as best we may; and for 
further information must refer to these vol- 
umes, at once so amusing in their details, and 
so instructive in their inquiries. 

The author was intrusted‘ with a government 
mission to Guatimala, of which he seems not a 
little proud, and entertains us accordingly with 
a few entertaining national characteristics. On 
his landing and departure from Balize for the 
interior, October 1839, the British Colonel 
M‘Donald paid handsome compliments to his 
official dignity ; and he relates, with infinite 
self-satisfaction, on landing, an abode was 
found :_ 

_ «It was situated on the opposite side of the 
river, and the road to it was ankle-deep in 
mud. At the gate was a large puddle, which 
we cleared by a jump; the house was built on 
piles about two feet high, and underneath was 
water nearly a foot deep. We ascended on a 
plank to the sill of the door, and entered a 
large room occupying the whole of the first 
floor, and perfectly empty. The upper story 
was tenanted by a family of negroes; in the 
yard was a house swarming with negroes ; 


order of Companion of the Military Order of 


of Knight of the Order of St. Anne from the 
the Emperor of Russia. Rich in recollections 
of a long military life, personally acquainted 
with the public and private characters of the 


history. 


seldom meets. But to return. 
window of the dining-room open ‘d upon the 
harbour ; the steam-boat lay in front of the 
Government House, and the black smoke, rising 
in columns from her pipe, gave notice that it 
was time to embark. Before rising, Colonel 
M‘Donald, like a loyal subject, proposed the 
health of the Queen; after which he ordered 
the glasses to be filled to the brim, and, stand- 
ing up, he gave * The health of Mr. Van 
Buren, President of the United States,’ accom- 
panying it with a warm and generous senti- 
ment, and the earnest hope of strong and per- 
petual friendship between England and Ame- 
rica. I felt at the moment, * Cursed be the 
hand that attempts to break it!’ and albeit 
unused to taking the President and the people 





jand all over, in the yard and in front, were | 
Incidents of Travel in Central America, Chia-| picturesque groups of little negroes of both 
We! 
i myself, and we rose from table. 


2vols.|remembered Captain Hampton's description ! 


the Bath from the King of England, and that | 


most distinguished military men of the age, ' 
his conversation was like reading a page of | 
He is one of a race that is fast | 
passing away, and with whom an American|of New Liverpool, which only wanted houses 
The large, 





upon my shoulders, I answered as well as I 
could. Another toast followed to the health 
and successful journey of Mr. Catherwood and 
The govern. 
ment dory lay at the foot of the lawn. Colonel 
M‘Donald put his arm through mine, and, 


| walking away, told me that I was going into a 
Tus work may be divided into two parts:/concluding remark, that Balize was the last | 


distracted country ; that Mr. Savage, the Ame. 
rican consul in Guatimala, had, on a previous 
occasion, protected the property and lives of 
British subjects; and, if danger threatened 
me, I must assemble the Europeans, hang out 
my flag, and send word to him. I knew that 
these were not mere words of courtesy, and, in 
the state of the country to which I was going, 
felt the value of such a friend athand. With 
the warmest feelings of gratitude I bade him 
farewell, and stepped into the dory. At 
the moment flags were run up at the go. 


|vernment staff, the fort, the courthouse, and 


the government schooner, and a gun was 
fired from the fort. As I crossed the bay, a 
salute of thirteen guns was fired; passing the 
fort, the soldiers presented arms, the govern- 
ment schooner lowered and raised her en- 
sign, and when I mounted the deck of the 
steam-boat, the captain, with hat in hand, told 
me that he had instructions to place her under 
my orders, aud to stop wherever I pleased. 
The readers will, perhaps, ask how I bore 
all these honours. I had visited many 
cities, but it was the first time that flags 
and cannon announced to the world that 
IT was going away. I was a novice, but L 
endeavoured to behave as if I had been brought 
up to it; and, to tell the truth, my heart beat, 
and I felt proud; for these were honours paid 
to my country, and not tome. ‘To crown the 
glory of the parting scene, my good friend 
Captain Hampton had charged his two four. 
pounders, and when the steamboat got under 
way he fired one, but the other would not go 
off. The captain of the steamboat had on 
board one puny gun, with which he would have 
returned all their civilities ; but, as he told me, 
to his great mortification, he had no powder. 
The steamboat in which we embarked was 
the last remnant of the stock in trade of a great 
Central American Agricultural Association, 
formed for building cities, raising the price of 
land, accommodating emigrants, and improve- 
ment generally. On the rich plains of the pro- 
vince of Vera Paz they had established the site 


and a population to become a city. On the 
wheel of the boat was a brass circular plate, on 
which, in strange juxtaposition, were the words 
*Vera Paz,’ ‘London.’ The captain was a 
small, weather-beaten, dried-up old Spaniard, 
with courtesy enough for a Don of old. The 
engineer was an Englishman, and the crew 
were Spaniards, Mestitzoes, and mulattoes, not 
particularly at home in the management of a 
steamboat. Our only fellow-passenger was a 
Roman Catholic priest, a young Irishman, who 
had been eight months at Balize, and was now 
on his way to Guatimala by invitation of the 
provesor, by the exile of the archbishop, the 
head of the church. The cabin was very com- 
fortable, but the evening was so mild that we 
took our tea on deck. At ten o’clock the caps 
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tain came to me for orders. I have had my 
aspirations, but never expected to be able to 
dictate to the captain of a steamboat. . Never- 
theless, again as coolly as if I had been brought 
up to it, I designated the places I wished to 
visit, and retired. Verily, thought I, if these 
are the fruits of official appointments, it is not 
strange that men are found willing to accept 
them.” 

The naiveté of these descriptions will serve 
to introduce their writer to the familiarity and 
kindliness of an indulgent public, and tempt its 
members to go along with him and us good- 
humouredly on our way to Copan, though tra- 
velling is by no means pleasant in these re- 
gions, and particularly when they are exposed 
to all the dangers and horrors of civil war. 
At Gualan we make our first stop, where, after 
some preliminaries, Mr. S. says,— 

“This over, I had more important business. 
The first was to hire mules, which could not 
be procured till the day but one after. Next I 
negotiated for washing clothes, which was a 
complicated business, for it was necessary to 
specify which articles were to be washed, which 
ironed, and which starched, and to pay separ- 
ately for washing, ironing, soap, and starch ; 
and, lastly, I negotiated with a tailor for a pair 
of pantaloons, purchasing separately stuff, lin- 
ing, buttons, and thread, the tailor finding 
needles and thimble himself. ‘Toward evening 
we again walked to the river, returned, and 
taught Donna Bartola how to make tea. By 
this time the avhole town was in commotion 
preparatory to the great ceremony of praying 
to the Santa Lucia. Early in the morning, the 
firing of muskets, petards, and rockets, had 
announced the arrival of this unexpected but 
welcome visitor, one of the holiest saints of the 
calendar, and, next to San Antonio, the most 
celebrated for the power of working miracles. 
Morazan’s rise into power was signalised by a 
persecution of the clergy: his friends say that 
it was the purification of a corrupt body; his 
enemies, that it was a war against morality and 
religion. The country was at that time over- 
run with priests, friars, and monks of different 
orders. Every where the largest buildings, 
the best cultivated lands, and a great portion 
of the wealth of the country, were in their 
hands. Many, no doubt, were good men ; but 
some used their sacred robes as a cloak for 
rascality and vice, and most were drones, reap- 
ing where they did not sow, and living luxuri- 
ously by the sweat of other men’s brows. At 
all events, and whatever was the cause, the 
early part of Morazan’s administration was sig- 
nalised by hostility to them as a class; and, 
from the Archbishop of Guatimala down to 
the poorest friar, they were in danger; some 
fled, others were banished, and many were 
torn by rude soldiers from their convents and 
churches, hurried to the seaports, and shipped 
for Cuba and old Spain, under sentence of 
death if they returned. ‘The country was left 
comparatively destitute; many of the churches 
fell to ruins; others.stood, but their doors were 
seldom opened; and the practice and memory 
of their religious rites were fading away. Car- 
rera and his Indians, with the mystic rites of 
Catholicism ingrafted upon the superstitions of 
their fathers, had acquired a strong hold upon 
the feelings of the people by endeavouring to 
bring back the exiled clergy, and to restore the 
influence of the church. The tour of the 
Santa Lucia was regarded as an indication of a 
change of feeling and government; as a pre- 
lude to the restoration of the influence of the 
church, and the revival of ceremonies dear to 
the heart of the Indian. As such, it was 


hailed by all the villages through which she 
had passed ; and that night she would receive 
the prayers of the Christians of Gualan. The 
Santa Lucia enjoyed a peculiar popularity from 
her miraculous power over the «ffections of the 
young; for any young man who prayed to her 
for a wife, or any young woman who prayed 
for a husband, was sure to receive the object of 
such prayer; and if the person praying indi- 
cated to the saint the individual wished for, 
the prayer would be granted, provided such 
individual was not already married. It was 
not surprising that a saint with such extraor- 
dinary powers, touching so directly the ten- 
derest sensibilities, created a sensation in a 
place where the feelings, or rather the passions, 
are particularly turned to love. Donna Bar- 
tola invited us to accompany her, and, setting 
out, we called upon a friend of hers. During 
the whole visit, a servant girl sat with her lap 
full of tobacco, making straw cigars for imme- 
diate use. It was the first time we had smoked 
with ladies, and, at first, it was rather awk. 
ward to ask one for a light; but we were so 
thoroughly broken in that night that we never 
had any delicacy afterward. The conversation 
turned upon the saint and her miraculous 
powers; and when we avowed ourselves some- 
what sceptical, the servant girl, with that fa- 
miliarity, though not want of respect, which 
exists throughout Central America, said that 
lit was wicked to doubt; that she had prayed 
}to the saint herself, and two months afterward | 
she was married, and to the very man she! 
prayed for, though at the time he had no idea | 
of her, and, in fact, wanted another girl, With | 
this encouragement, locking the house, and 
| accompanied by children and servants, we set 
out to pay our homage to the saint. The 
}sound of a violin and the firing of rockets in- 
|dicated the direction of her temporary domicil. 
|She had taken up her residence in the hut of a 
‘poor Indian in the suburbs; and, for some 
| time before reaching it, we encountered crowds 
| of both sexes, and all ages and colours, and in 
jevery degree of dress and undress, smoking 
land talking, and sitting or lying on the 
| ground in every variety of attitude. Room was 
|made for our party, and we entered the hut. 
| It was about twenty feet square, thatched on 
| the top and sides with leaves of Indian corn, 
land filled with a dense mass of kneeling men 
land women. On one side was an altar, about 
four feet high, covered with a clean white cot- 
ton cloth. On the top of the altar was a 
frame, with three elevations, like a flower- 
stand, and on the top of that a case, containing 
a large wax doll, dressed in blue silk, and or- 
namented with gold-leaf, spangles, and ar- 
tificial flowers. This was the Santa Lucia. 
Over her head was a canopy of red cotton 
cloth, on which was emblazoned a cross in 
gold. On the right was a sedan chair, trim- 
med with red cotton and gold leaf, being the 
travelling equipage of the saint; and near it 
were Indians in half-sacerdotal dress, on whose 
shoulders she travelled ; festoons of oranges 
hung from the roof, and the rough posts were 
inwrapped with leaves of the sugar-cane. At 
the foot of the altar was a mat, on which girls 
and boys were playing ; and a little fellow 
about six years old, habited in the picturesque 
costume of a straw hat, and that only, was 
coolly surveying the crowd. The ceremony of 
praying had already begun, and the music of a 
drum, a violin, and a flageolet, under the di- 
rection of the Indian master of ceremonies, 
drowned the noise of voices. Donna Bartola, 
who was a widow, and the other ladies of our 














party, fell on their kuees ; and, recommending 


ey 
myself to their prayers, I looked on withoy, 
doing any thing for myself, but I studied at. 
tentively the faces of those around me, Ther, 
were some of both sexes who could not strictly 
be called young; but they did not, on that a. 
count, pray less earnestly. In some places 
people would repel the imputation of being de. 
sirous to procure husband or wife; not §0 jy 
Gualan: they prayed publicly for what they 
considered a blessing. Some of the men were 
so much in earnest, that perspiration stood jy 
large drops upon their faces ; and none though: 
that praying for a husband need tinge the 
cheek of a medest maiden. I watched tho 
countenance of a young Indian girl, beaming 
with enthusiasm and hope; and, while he 
eyes rested upon the image of the saint, ani 
her lips moved in prayer, 1 could not but ima. 
gine that her heart was full of some truant, 
and perhaps unworthy lover. Outside the 
hut was an entirely different scene. Near ly, 
were rows of kneeling men and women, Jit 
beyond were wild groups of half-naked men 
and boys, setting off rockets and fireworks, 
As I moved through, a flash rose from under 
my feet, and a petard exploded so near, that 
the powder singed me; and, turning round, | 
saw hurrying away my rascally muleteer. Je. 
yond, were parties of young men and wome, 
dancing by the light of blazing pine-sticks, 
In a but at some little distance were two hag. 
gard old women, with large caldrons over 
blazing fires, stirring up and serving out the 
contents with long wooden ladles, and loukiug 
like witches dealing out poison instead of love. 
potions. At ten o’clock the prayers to the 
saint died away, and the crowd separated 
into groups and couples, and many fell into 
what in English would be called flirtations. A 
mat was spread for our party against the side 
of the hut, and we all lighted cigars and sa 
down upon it. Cups made of small gourds, 
and filled from the caldrons with a preparation 
of boiled Indian corn sweetened with various 
dolces, were passed from mouth to mouth, exch 
one sipping and passing it on to the next; ani 
this continued, without any interruption, for 
more than an hour. We remained on tle 
ground till after midnight, and then wer 
among the first to leave. On the whole, we 
concluded that praying to the Santa Tac 
must lead to matrimony ; and I could not but 
remark that, in the way of getting husbands and 
wives, most seemed disposed to do something {ur 
themselves, and not leave all to the grace 
the saint.” 

This sample of a sketch of popular customs 
and feelings has many parallels throughout 
the Journal, and impart to it much of the 
interest of which we have spoken. At Copan, 
however, the travellers met with a churlish s- 
ception from the chief landowner there, ani 
encountered a host of difficulties in pursuing 
their researches among the vast and wood-over- 
grown ruins which mark the site of au anciett 
city. 

Of these ruins our constant readers need not 
be reminded that the only account ever given 
to Europe appeared in several Literary Gaxtlies 
in 1839, from the correspondence of Genera 
Galindo. On this subject Mr. S. says:— 

“ We did not know that the country was 9 
completely secluded ; the people are less %- 
customed to the sight of strangers than te 
Arabs about Mount Sinai, and they are muclt 
more suspicions. Colonel Galindo was te 
only stranger who had been there before \% 
and he could hardly be called a stranger, fo 
he was a colonel in the Central American *t 
vice, and visited the ruins under a commissio! 
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from the government. Our visit has perhaps 
had some influence upon the feelings of the 
eople; it has, at all events, taught Don Gre. 
orio that strangers are not easily got rid of ; 
but I advise any one who wishes to visit these 
ruins in peace, to go to Guatimala first, and 
apply to the government for all the protection 
itcan give. As to us, it was too late to think 
of this, and all we had to do was to maintain | 
our ground as quietly as we could, * * * 
After three days of very hard but very inter- | 
esting labour, we finished the survey, the par- | 
ticulars of which I intend to inflict upon the} 
reader; but before doing so, I will mention 
the little that was previously known of these 
yuins. Huarros, the historian of Guatimala, 
says, ‘Francisco de Fuentes, who wrote the 
‘Chronicles of the Kingdom of Guatimala,’ 
assures us that in his time, that is, in the year 
1700, the great circus of Copan still remained 
entire. This was a circular space surrounded 
by stone pyramids about six yards high, and 
very well constructed. At the bases of these 
pyramids were figures, both male and female, 
of very excellent sculpture, which then re- 
tained the colours they had been enamelled 
with, and, what was not less remarkable, the 
whole of them were habited in the Castilian 
costume. In the middle of this area, elevated 
alove a flight of steps, was the place of sacri- 
fice. The same author affirms, that at a short 
distance from the circus there was a portal 
constructed of stone, on the columns of which 
were the figures of men, likewise represented 
in Spanish habits, with hose, and ruff around 
the neck, sword, cap, and short cloak, On 
entering the gateway there are two fine stone 
pyramids, moderately large and lofty, from 








| 


which is suspended a hammock that contains | 
two hnman figures, one of each sex, clothed in | 
the Indian style. Astonishment is forcibly ex- 
cited on viewing this structure, because, large |steps and pyramidal structures, rising from 
ag it is, there is'no appearance of the com- | thirty to one hundred and forty feet in height 


ponent parts being joined together ; and though 
entirely of one stone, and of an enormous 
weight, it may be put in motion by the slight- 
est impulse of the band.’ From this time, that 
is from the year 1700, there is no account of 
these rnius until the visit of Colonel Galindo 
in 1836, before referred to, who examined 
them under a commission from the Central 
American government, and whose communi- 
cations on the subject were published in the 
‘Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society 
of Paris,’ and in the Literary Gasette of Lon. 
don. He is the ouly man in that country who 
has given any attention at all to the subject 
of antiquities, or who has ever presented 
Copan to the consideration of Europe and our 
own country, Not being an artist, his ac- 
count is necessarily unsatisfactory and imper- 
fect, but it is not exaggerated. Indeed, it 
falls short of the marvellous account given by 
Fuentesone hundred and thirty. five years before, 
and makes no mention of the movable stone 
hammock, with the sitting figures, which 
were our great inducement to visit the ruins. 
No plans or drawings have ever been pub. 
lished, nor any thing that can give even an 
idea of that valley of romance and wonder, 
where, as has been remarked, the genii who 
attended on King Solomon seem to have been 
the artists. It lies in the district of country 
wow known as the State of Honduras, one 
of the most fertile valleys in Central America, 
and to this day famed for the superiority 
of its tobacco. Mr. Catherwood made several 
attempts to determine the longitude, but the 
artificial horizon which we took with us ex- 
Pressly for such purposes had become bent, 


and, like the barometer, was useless, The 
ruins are on the left bank of the Copan 


River, which empties itself into the Motagua, | 


and so passes into the Bay of-Honduras near 
Omoa, distant perhaps three hundred miles 
from the sea. ‘The Copan River is not navi- 
gable, even for canoes, except for a short 
time in the rainy season. Falls interrupt 
its course before it empties itself into the 
Motagua. Cortez, in his terrible journey 
from Mexico to Honduras, of the hardships 
of which, even now, when the country is 
comparatively open, and free from masses of 
enemies, it is difficult to form a conception, 
must have passed within two days’ march of 
this city. The extent along the river, as 
ascertained by monuments still found, is more 
than two miles. 
the opposite side of the river, at the distance 
of a mile, on the top of a mountain two 
thousand feet high. Whether the city ever 
crossed the river, and extended to that monu- 
ment, it is impossible to say. I believe not. 
At the rear is an unexplored forest, in which 
there may be ruins. There are no remains 
of palaces or private buildings, and the prin- 
cipal part is that which stands on the bank of 
the river, and may, perhaps, with propriety 
be called the temple. This temple is an ob- 
long enclosure. The front or river wall ex- 
tends on a right line north and south six 
hundred and twenty-four feet, and it is from 
sixty to ninety feet in height. It is made 
of cut stones, from three to six feet in 
length, and a foot and a halfin breadth. In 
many places the stones have been thrown 
down by bushes growing out of the crevices, 
and in one place there is a small opening, 
from which the ruins are sometimes called by 
the Indians Las Ventanas, or the windows. 
The other three sides consist of ranges of 


io theslope. The whole line of survey is 2866 
'feet, which, though gigantic and extraordi- 
|nary for a ruined structure of the aborigines, 
ithat the reader’s imagination may not mis- 
jlead him, I consider it necessary to say, is not 
so large as the base of the great Pyramid of 
Ghizeh.” 

Of their other proceedings we are told :— 

“Mr. Catherwood went to the ruins to 
continue his drawings, and I to the village, 
taking Augustin with me to fire the Balize 
guns, and buy up eatables for a little more 
than they were worth. My first visit was 
to Don Jose Maria. After clearing up our 
character, I broached the subject of a pur- 
chase of the ruins; told him that, on ac. 
count of my public business, I could not remain 
as long as I desired, but wished to return 
with spades, pickaxes, ladders, crowbars, and 
‘men, build a hut to live in, and make a 
thorough exploration ; that I could not incur 
the expense at the risk of being refused per- 
mission to do so; and, in short, in plain 
English, asked him, What will you take for 
the ruins? I think he was not more sur- 
prised than if I had asked to buy his poor 
old wife, our rheumatic patient, to practise 
medicine upon. He seemed to doubt which 
of us was out of his senses. 
was so utterly worthless that my wanting to 
buy it seemed very suspicious. On examin- 
ing the paper, I found that he did not own 


Bernardo de Aguila, of which three years 
were unexpired. The tract consisted of about 
six thousand acres, for which he paid eighty 
dollars a-year ; he was at a loss what to do, 





There is one monument on, 


The property 


the fee, but held under a lease from Don, 


. a ae commen 
jbut told me that he would reflect upon it, 
consult his wife, and give me an answer at 
the hut the next day. I then visited the 
alcade, but he was too tipsy to be suscep- 
tible of any impression ; prescribed for several 
patients ; and instead of going to Don Grego. 
rio’s, sent him a polite request by Don Jose ° 
Maria to mind his own business and let us 
alone; returned, and passed the rest of the 
day among the ruins. It rained during the 
night, but again cleared off in the morning, 
and we were on the ground early. My busi- 
ness was to go around with workmen to 
clear away trees and bushes, dig, and ex. 
cavate, and prepare monuments for Mr. Cath- 
erwood to copy. While so engaged, I was 
called off by a visit from Don Jose Maria, 
who was still undecided what to do; and 
not wishing to appear too anxious, told him to 
take more time, and come again the next 
morning. The next morning he came, and 
his position was truly pitiable. He was anxious 
to convert unproductive property into money, 
but afraid, and said that I was a stranger, 
and it might bring him into difficulty with 
the government. I again went into proof of 
character, and engaged to save him harmless 
with the government or release him. Don 
Miguel read my letters of recommendation, 
and re-read the letter of General Cascara. 
He was convinced, but these papers did not 
give him a right to sell me his land; the 
shade of suspicion still lingered; for a finale, 
I opened my trunk, and put on a diplomatic 
coat, with a profusion of large eagle buttons. 
I had on a Panama hat, svaked with rain 
and spotted with mud, a check shirt, white 
pantaloons, yellow up to the knees with mnd, 
and was about as oufré as the negro king 
who received a company of British officers 
on the coast of Africa in a cocked hat and 
military coat, without any inexpressibles ; 
but Don Jose Maria could not withstand the 
buttons on my coat; the cloth was the finest 
he had ever seen; and Don Miguel, and his 
wife, and Bartalo realised fully that they had 
in their hut an illustrious incognito. The 
only question was who should find paper on 
which to draw the contract. I did not stand 
| upon trifles,‘and gave Don Miguel some paper, 
;who took our mutual instructions, and ap- 
pointed the next day for the execution of the 
deed. The reader is perhaps curious to know 
how old cities sell in Central America. Like 
other articles of trade, they are regulated by 
the quantity in market, and the demand ; 
but, not being staple articles, like cotton and 
indigo, they were held at fancy prices, and 
at that time were dull of sale. I paid fifty 
dollars for Copan. There was never any diffi- 
culty about price. I offered that sum, for which 
Don Jose Maria thought me only a fool; if I 
had offered more, he would probably have con- 
\sidered me something worse. “ * All 
day (he continues, with true antiquarian en- 
thnusiasm) I had been brooding over the 
title-deeds of Don Jose Maria, and drawing 
imy blanket around me, suggested to Mr. 
Catherwood ‘ anoperation.’ (Hide your heads, 
ye speculators in up-town lots!) To bny 
Copan! remove the monuments of a by-gone 
people from the desolate region in which they 
were buried, set them up in the ‘great com- 
mercial emporium,’ and found an institution 
to be the nucleus of a great national museum 
of American antiquities! But quere, Could 
the ‘idols’»be removed ? They were on the 
|banks of a river that emptied into the same 
ocean by which the docks of New York are 
| washed, but there were rapids below; and, 
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in answer to my inquiry, Don Miguel said|The top was bare, and commanded a magnifi- 
these were impassable. Nevertheless, I should | cent view of a dense forest, broken only by the 
have been unworthy of having passed through! winding of the Copan River, and the clearings 
the times ‘that tried men's souls’ if I had! for the haciendas of Don Gregorio and Don 
not had an alternative; and this was to Miguel. ‘The city was buried in forest, and 
exhibit by sample: to cut one up and remove entirely hidden from sight. Imagination peo- 
it in pieces, and make casts of the others.! pled the quarry with workmen, and laid bare 
The casts of the Parthenon are regarded as’ the city to their view. Here, as the sculptor 


—— ae 
back of this monument contrasts remarka}}y 
with the horrible portrait in front. It has 
nothing grotesque or pertaining to the mie 
conceits of Indians, but is noticeable for its ex. 
treme grace and beauty. In our daily walks we 
often stopped to gaze at it, and the more we 
gazed themore it grew upon us. Others seemed 
intended to inspire terror, and, with their 


precious memorials in the British Museum, | 


and casts of Copan would be the same in 
New York. Other ruins might be discovered 
even more interesting and more accessible. 
Very soon their existence would become known 
and their value appreciated, and the friends 
of science and the arts in Europe would get 
possession of them. They belonged of right 
to us, and, though we did not know how 
soon we might be kicked out ourselves, I re- 
solved that ours they should be ; with visions 
of glory and indistinct fancies of receiving the 
thanks of the corporation flitting before my 
eyes, I drew my blanket around me, and fell 


worked, he turned to the theatre of his glory, 
as the Greek did to the Acropolis of Athens, |idea of a blind, bigoted, and superstitions 
and dreamed of immortal fame. Little did he! people, and sacrifices of human victims. ‘Thi, 
imagine that the time would come when his|always left a pleasing impression ; and there 
works would perish, his race be extinct, ble | was a higher interest, for we considered that 
city a desolation and abode for reptiles, for!in its medallion tablets the people who reared 
strangers to gaze at and wonder by what race | it had published a record of themselves, through 
it had once been inhabited. The stone is of a} which we might one day hold conference with 
soft grit. The range extended a long distance, | perished race, and unveil the mystery that hung 
seemingly unconscious that stone enough had | over the city. ” as At the 
been taken from its sides to build acity. How | distance of one hundred and twenty feet north, 
the huge masses were transported over the | is the monument marked O, which, unhappily, 
irregular and broken surface we had crossed, is fallen and broken. In sculpture it is the 


altars before them, sometimes suggested the 





and particularly how one of them was set up 


asleep.” 

The engravings which represent these walls, 
idols, altars, death's-heads, gigantic fragments, 
hieroglyphics, and (probably) figures of monkey 
monsters, are, indeed, extremely curious ; and| 
bear « strange resemblance to Oriental anti- 
quities. Their profuse and elaborate ornaments | 
distinguish them from Egyptian monuments ; 
and they seem conclusive of the worship of a 
mingled pantheon of gods and attributes. Some} 
idea of them may be formed by the annexed’ the quarries at Assouan and on the Pentelican 
descriptive quotations :— | Mountain, it remains as a memorial of baffled 

“The next two engravings exhibit the, human plans. We remained all day on the 
four sides of this altar. Each side represents! top of the range. The close forest in which 


four individuals. On the west side are the! 


on the top of a mountain two thousand feet 
high, it was impossible to conjecture. In many 


and rejected for some defect ; and at one spot, 
midway in a ravine leading toward the river, 
was a gigantic block, much larger than any 
we saw in the city, which was probably on its 
way thither, to be carved and set up as an 
ornament, when the labours of the workmen 
were arrested. Like the unfinished blocks in 


two principal personages, chiefs or warriors, | 


sensibly the beauty of the extended view. On 
with their faces opposite each other, and ap-|the top of the range was a quarried block. 
parently engaged in argument or neyotiation.| With the chay stone found among the ruins, 


The other fourteen are divided into two! and supposed to be the instrument of sculpture, | 


equal parties, and seem to be following their| we wrote our names upon it. They stand 
leaders. Each of the two principal figures is} alone, and few will ever see them. Late in 
seated cross-legged, in the Oriental fashion,|the afternoon we returned, and struck the 
on a hieroglyphic which probably designates|river about a mile above the ruins, near a 


his name and office, or character, and on/ stone wall with a circular building and a pit, | 


three of which the serpent forms part. Be-| apparently for a reservoir. Ata 
ahi: ; ‘ Tar 
tween the two principal personages is a re-|short distance from the Temple, within ter- 


markable cartouche, containing two hiero-} raced walls, probably once connected with the’ 


glyphics well preserved, which reminded us| 
strongly of the Egyptian method of giving 
the names of the kings or heroes in whose; 
honour monuments were erected. The head-| 
dresses are remarkable for their curions and! 
- complicated form ; the figures have all breast- 
plates, and one of the two principal characters | 
holds in his hand an instrument, which may, 
perhaps, he considered a sceptre ; each of the 
others holds an object which can be only a 
subject for speculation and conjecture. It 


main building, are the ‘ idols’? which give the 


and if the reader will look on the map, and 
follow the line marked ‘ pathway to Don Mi- 


will see the place where they stand. Near as 
they are, the forest waa so dense that one 
could not be seen from the other. In order to 
ascertain their juxtaposition, we cut vistas 
through the trees, and took the bearings and 
distances. ‘i . Towards 


places were blocks which had been quarried ous | 


we had been labouring made us feel more, 


distinctive character to the ruins of Copan 3 


guel’s house,’ toward the end on the right, he| 


| same with the beautiful, half-buried monumen; 
| before given, and, I repeat it, in workmanship 
equal to the best remains of Egyptian art, 
The fallen part was completely bound to the 
earth by vines and creepers, and before it could 
be drawn it was necessary to unlace them, and 
tear the fibres out of the crevices. The paint 
is very perfect, and has preserved the stone, 
| which makes it more to be regretted that it is 
broken. The altar is buried, with the top 
| barely visible, which, by excavating, we made 
out to represent the back of a tortoise. * ¢ 
| I have now given engravings of all the mos 
interesting monuments of Copan, and I re. 
‘peat, they are accurate and faithful repre. 
‘sentations. I have purposely abstained froa 
all comment. If the reader can derive from 
them but a small portion of the interest tha 
we did, he will be repaid for whatever he may 
find unprofitable in these pages. Of the moral 
effect of the monuments themselves, standing 
as they do in the depths of a tropical forest, 
| silent and solemn, strange in design, excellent 
in sculpture, rich in ornament, different from 
the works of any other people, their uses and 
purposes, their whole history so entirely un- 
known, with hieroglyphics explaining all, but 
perfectly unintelligible, I shall not pretend to 
convey any idea. Often the imagination was 
pained in gazing at them. The tone whict 
pervades the ruins is that of deep solemnity. 
An imaginative mind might be infected with 
superstitious feelings. From constantly calling 
| them by that name in our intercourse with the 
i Indians, we regarded these solemn memorials 
| as *idols ’— deified kings and heroes — objects 
| of adoration and ceremonial worship. We did 
| not find on either of the monuments or sculp- 
|tured fragments any delineations of humas, 


may be a weapon of war, and, if so, it is the 
only thing of the kind found represented at 
Copan. In other countries, battle -scenes, 
warriors, and weapons of war, are among the 
most prominent subjects of sculpture ; and from 
the entire absence of them here there is reason 
to believe that the people were not warlike, but 
peaceable and easily subdued. * © The 
day after our survey was finished, as a relief 
we set ont for a walk to the old stone 
quarries of Copan. Very soon we abandoned 
the path along the river, and turned off 
to the left. The ground was broken, the 
forest thick, and all the way we had an 
Indian before us with his machette, cutting 
down branches and saplings. ‘The range lies 
about two miles north from the river, and 
runs east and west. At the foot of it we 
crossed a wild stream. The side of the moun. 
tain was overgrown with bushes and trees. 


the south, at a distance of fifty feet, is a mass|or, in fact, any other kind of sacrifice, hut 
of fallen sculpture, with an altar, marked R on|had no doubt that the large sculptured stone 
the map; and at ninety feet distance is the; invariably found before each ‘idol’ was em- 
statue marked Q, standing with its front to! ployed as a sacrificial altar. The form ol 
the east, twelve feet high and three feet square, {sculpture most frequently met with was 4 





on an oblong pedestal, seven feet in front and 
six feet two inches on the sides. Before it, 
at a distance of eight feet three inches, is an 
altar, five feet eight inches long, three feet 
eight inches broad, and four feet high. The 
face of this ‘ idol’ is decidedly that of a man. 
The beard is of a curious fashion, and joined to 
the mustache and hair. The ears dre large, 
though not resembling nature; the expression 
is grand, the mouth partly open, and the eye- 
balls seem starting from the sockets; the in- 
tention of the sculptor seems to have been to 
excite terror. The feet are ornamented with 
sandals, probably of the skins of some wild 
animals, in the fashion of that day. 


The 


death’s head, sometimes the principal orns- 
ment, and sometimes only accessory ; whole 
rows of them on the onter wall, adding gloom 
to the mystery of the place, keeping before the 
eyes of the living death and the grave, pre 
senting the idea of a holy city—the Mecca or 
Jerusalem of an unknown people. In regarl 
to the age of this desolate city, I shall ut 
at present offer any conjecture. Some idea 
might perhaps be formed from the accum- 
lations of earth, and the gigantic trees growls 
on the top of the ruined structures, but it 
would be uncertain and unsatisfactory. Not 
shall I at this moment offer any conjecture 1 
regard to the people who built it, or to the 
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time when, or the means by which, it was to raise, held up the Holy of Holies, and begged 
depopulated, and became a desolation and ruin ; the mob to spare him, promising that he should 
whether it fell by the sword, or famine, or leave the city immediately. The unhappy 
pestilence. The trees which shroud it may Flores, on his knees, confirmed these pro- 
have sprung from the blood of its slaughtered mises; but the friars urged on the mob, who 
juhabitants ; they may have perished howling became so excited with religious frenzy, that, 
with hunger; or pestilence, like the cholera, ‘ after kneeling before the figure of the Saviour, 
may have piled its streets with dead, and exclaiming, ‘ We adore thee, oh Lord, we 
driven for ever the feeble remnants from their venerate thee ;’ they rose up with the ferocious 
jomes; of which dire calamities to other cities cry, * But for thy honour and glory this blas- 
we have authentic accounts, in eras both prior phemer—this heretic must die!’ They dragged 
and subsequent to the discovery of the coun- him from the pulpit across the floor of the | 
try by the Spaniards. One thing I believe, ‘church, and in the cloisters threw him into the 
that its history is graven on its monuments. {hands of the fanatic and furious horde, when 
No Champollion has yet brought to them the | the women, like unchained furies, with their “ : I 
evergies of his inquiring mind! Who shall’ fists, sticks, and stones, beat him to death.|‘ Thank you, sir,’ said my father. ‘ Tom, 
read them ? | His murderers stripped his body, leaving it,! hand the gemmen some of No. 1 out of the 
‘Chaos of ruins! who shall trace the void, | disfigured and an object uf horror, exposed to|closet there. I'll part with the terrier for a 
O’er the dim fragments cast a lunar light, | the insults of the populace, and then dispersed | trifle to you, but I don’t think it would hunt 
And say, Here was or is,’ where all is doubly night?” |shroughout the city, demanding the heads of | safely near Enfield: do you understand? It’s 
in conclusion, I will barely remark, that if this! Liberals, and crying ‘ Viva la Religion, y mu- | the finest creature after vermin of that kind as 
is the place referred to by the Spanish historian | eran los heregos del Congresso!’ About the|ever lived. Tom, you sponge—you gallon. 








indeed, that he refused the assistance of one of 
the best doctors in the parish, merely because 
the man would not drink a drop with him; 
and he carried his prejudice so far, that for fear 
of offending him I was obliged to drink myself, 
Well, he got worse and worse, when luckily a - 
kind of maphrodite man, something between a 
German doctor and an English mountebank, 
came to buy a dog; for, do you see, my father 
rather took a fancy to gentlemen’s dogs, and 
was so kind that he fed and kept them for 
nothing when they came on a visit to him, 
“Well,” said the German, ‘ you are looking 
confounded ill, Mr. Hanson, and I should like 
to buy that Scotch terrier before you die.” 
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as conquered by Hernando de Chaves, which I ; same time religious fanaticism swept the state, | measure—you hogshead—take the bottle from 
Help the company first ; then don’s 
You've no more religion 


almost doubt, at that time its broken monu.-|and the Liberal party was crushed in Guati- | your lips. 
ments, terraces, pyramidal structures, portals, | mala.” | 

walls, and sculptured figures, were entire, and = 
all were painted; the Spanish soldiers must 
have gazed at them with astonishment and 
wonder; and it seems strange that a European 
army could have entered it without spreading 
its fame, through official reports of generals 
aid exaggerated stories of soldiers. At least 
no European army could enter such a city now 
vithout this result following ; but the silence 
of the Spaniards may be accounted for by the 
fact that these conquerors of America were 
illiterate and ignorant adventurers, eayer in 


forget your father. 





= ——————— | than the Newfoundland puppy that came home 
Tom Borvling ; a Tale of the Sea. By Capt. {last night. There, doctor, that’s stuff as never 
Frederick Chamier, R.N., author of ‘* The | saw a custom-house officer ; it came from Deal 
Spitfire,” “ Jack Adams,” &c. 3 vols. 12mo. |in a squall of wind which lasted from the time 
London, 1841. Colburn. {it Janded until it got here; there’s no more 
A coop name for popularity; and the repute | water in that than in a dry ditch in summer ; 
of the author for tales of the kind will recom. {not enough for a frog to swallow to keep life 
mend Tom Bowling to those readers who/and soul together. I’m very ill, doctor, very 3 
like them. The chief materials may be said to | I wants your advice.” ¢ Why,’ said the doctor, 
be the “ Gazette” account of battles, given in |‘ there’s Mr, Volatily, who is so clever and be« 
detail and with impersonations. Wrecks, burn. | nevolent a man.’ ‘I won’t sell yon the dog, 
ings, storms, and other naval incidents, are|not for its weight in gold, if you talk of that 
pursuit of gold, and blind to every thing else; | treated in the same fashion ; and we have Jar- | benevolent man again. What's the use of be. 
or, if reports were made, the Spanish govern. | vises, Nelsons, Collingwoods, Duckworths, and | nevolence if a man won't drink a glass with a 
nent, with a jealous policy observed down to! other distinguished men, made to figure on the |friend who is going out of the world? I'll 
the last moment of her dominion, suppressed | scene as they actually did, only that they are|take your physic, and you shall take your 
every thing that might attract the attention of | mixed up with the fictions and inventions of |choice of my dogs; that’s a bargain. Tom, 
rival nations to her American possessions.” the novelist. give the doctor another glass; help him as you 

And now we must bid them farewell; nor| ‘Tom Bowling, in the latter line, is a found-|do yourself—and now I shall soon get well.’ 
can we accompany our author to Guatimala,|ling brought up by a dog-stealer, takes to|‘ No, no, Mr. Hanson,’ said the doctor; ‘ I'll 
where very different scenes presented them-|the sea, is the darling of the crew, fights his; buy your dogs, give you my best advice, drink 
selves to his considerations, —assaults, wars,| way up to rank, turns out to be the son of aja glass or smoke a pipe with you; but 1 won't 
perils, and all the variety of triumph and de-| peer, marries his first love Susan, and dies | deceive you. The best of doctors could only 
feat among the competitors for rule in Central | (rather a sheer hulk, having lost a leg and an | prolong your sufferings by keeping you a few 
America. With the Becket-like murder of! arm in glorious actions) in the honourable re- | weeks alive ; but die you must, and that shortly ; 
oue of them we conclude :— tirement of Commander of Greenwich Hos- {so take my advice: make your mind up to it, 

“flores, the vice-chief of the State of Gua-| pital. isend for a clergyman, and endeavour to go to 
timala, a Liberal, had made himself odious to| Some pretty well-known anecdotes and sto- | your grave with an easy conscience.’ * ‘Tom, 
the priests and friars by laying a contribution | ries are interspersed throughout the work, and |take the liquor away,’ cried my father; ‘ the 
upon the convent at Quezaltenango; and while} ‘* Joe Miller” does not always disdain to lend /doctor’s drunk as an owl.’ ¢ Come, Mr. Han- 
on a visit to that place, the friars of the con-| his illustrations to Tom Bowling. ‘The whole |son,’ said the doctor, ‘it’s no use putting the 
vent excited the populace against him, as an! narrative is wrought out with spirit, and though |blinker over the eye of the question,’ — for 
enemy to religion. A mob gathered before his | the staple lies on tie ocean, there is a good deal | Sometimes the German, when he was a little 


house, with cries of ‘Death tu the heretic!’ 
Flores fled to the church; but, as he was en- 
tering the door, a mob of women seized him, 
wrested a stick from his hands, beat him with 
ty tore off his cap, and dragged him by the 
hair. He escaped from these furies, and ran | 
upintothe pulpit. The alarm-bell was sounded, | 
and all the rabble of the town poured into the 
plaza. A few soldiers endeavoured to cover! 
the entrance to the church, but were assailed 
with stones and clubs; and the mob, bearing 
down all opposition, forced its way into the 
church, making the roof ring with cries of 
“Death to the heretic!” Rushing toward the! 
vulpit, some tried to unhinge it, others to scale 
ts others struck at the unhappy vice-chief 
with knives tied to the ends of long poles; 
while a young fiend, with one foot on the 
mouldings of the pulpit, and the other elevated 
iu the air, leaned over and seized him by the 
hair, The curate, who was in the pulpit with 
him, frightened at the tempest he had assisted : 





of business ashore of the usual novel descrip- 
tion, ~— young ladies, governesses, mammas, 
lovers, ladies’ maids, intrigues. Among the cha- 
racters the most original is a fighting doctor, to 


whom duelling seems to be as agreeable as dining | 


to ordinary mortals. Tom’s reputed father is 
also, though a brief, a clever sketch ; and as he 
disappears within a few pages of the opening, 
and cannot, therefore, interfere with the myste- 
ries of the author, we shall take our example of 
Capt. Chamier from the yarn respecting that 
worthy, which is spun by his son for the 
information of his messmates :—~ 

“It’s no use saying that a seaman shall only 
drink his allowance of grog. Ever since I was 
the size of a top-maul [ took to the liquor just 
as regularly as a horse to his evening’s bucket 
of water; and the more my father tried to cor- 
rect the disease, the more inveterately it grew 
upon me.’ * Why, Tom, your father was no 
sailor.’ ‘ That’s true; but he liked his glass 
for all that. I remember when he was very ill 


langry, forgot his Sunday’s English. ‘I have 
j|bought dogs of you frequently, and you never 
sold me a bad one. I know all about your 
{mode of life, and the tyfel,—there is a tyfel,— 
Mr. Hanson, will recollect the yelp of all your 
| dogs, and remember you of their names by and 
by. Now a clergyman can settle all this for 
youe I can only patch up your body; but the 
black gentleman—1I mean the clergyman—can 
patch up your mind, your conscience, and let 
you lie your head on your pillow comfortably 
and quietly. Take my physic in the morning ; 
but see the clergyman at noon.’ * Well, sir,” 
said my father, * you confound me—you bother 
me. How is the parson to rub off the names 
of my dogs from the books of the devil? I tell 
you, I never saw a parson but twice in my life, 
and that was rat-catching—and he spoke fox 
all the world just like another man. Well, 
sir, I’m not afraid of him, and if he comes to. 
morrow I'll see him, provided he'll drink a 
small drop with me.’ ‘* Nonsense, man, node 
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sense,’ said the German, interrupting him ;j beg your pardon, lads,’ said Tom Bowling ; ‘ I)‘ Does one Mr. Hanson live up here 2?” said the 
* don’t talk in that strain. In a few days you! meant to say that the parson would take the |clergyman. ‘ Yes, sir,’ said I; as I made g 
will be summoned from this world, and I tell) rounding off the cable of his conscience, which | slant towards the door. ‘I wish he did ot 
you the time is very short between this and) was chafed by always riding out life in a con- live quite so high up,’ said the visitor, ¢ for jt’, 
your coffin ; and when once you are placed in, stant gale of wind, and that he would be able| hard work to march up so many steps. Is hg 
that narrow house, it is too late for repent-| to return it to the dock-yard above as good as| dying ?? ‘I thought he would have died,’ gai 
ance. Your life has been one of crime, and; when he first drew it from the store.” ‘ That’s|I, ‘this morning; but since he’s heard the 
the only favourable circumstance in it, is the as right as a trivet,’ cried Bill; ‘ that’sa lingo | doctor’s not coming, I think he looks better’ 
fact that your son Tom there has been brought every man can fathom; there’s none of your | The parson looked at me, as much as to gay, 
up properly, and never was concerned in your va-, dictionary words which would puzzle a Phila- |‘ You are a sweet nut for the devil to crack:’ 
rious depredations.’ Here aloud shout of laugh- delphia lawyer, but real plain upright and|and after having got enough wind in him to 
ter from all the yarn listeners on the forecastle,| downright, like a donkey’s fore-leg —good, in- | serve for breath, he pushed me on one side, 
at the good character Tom gave of himself,| telligible English. Start a-head, Tom.’ ‘ Well,|and came close up to my father’s bed. Hy 
resounded even to the quarterdeck. Tom _ lads, as I was a-saying, when my father heard | looked at him steadfastly for some time, aud 
blushed —he had a blush or two left; but he that the parson could do all this for him, he then, recollecting himself, said, ‘ Why, to be 
was cheered on by his shipmates calling upon was determined not to let him work for no- sure, you are the very man who stole my dog, 
him to tell the history of his early life, and the thing; so he ordered lots of good things, some! and was tried for it!’ ‘Ay, your reverence,’ 
end of his father, whose exit was any thing) fresh brandy, got the house clean, clapped on' said my father, ‘that’s all true enough; an] 
but satisfactory. It was, however, the first) some new rigging, and put the skins of some of I’m heartily sorry for it, although it was 
time his shipmates ever knew that Tom Bowl-| his dogs, which had died before he could sell; my trade, and business must be attended to, 
ing, the favourite of the ship, the most daring, | them, as a kind of mat for the parson to put| Now, the German doctor says that I have not 
* devil-may-care’ fellow of the whole .crew,) his feet on. Iwas dressed up in a new suit,|long to live; that he can only comfort my 
ever came from so very bad a stock as a dog-, bought for the occasion, with a large shirt |body—(Tom, you young blackguard, keep your 
stealer of St. Giles’s. ‘Go on, Tom, my boy—! collar turned down like a charity boy at Sun- | beak out of that bottle) ;—that boy, your rever. 
don’t blush so,” said a fellow, whose long tail; day muster, with enough riband in my shoes to| ence, would drink a gallon of brandy before he 
and bushy whiskers gave the very eaw idéal have made a tie for the tail of Benbow’s bow-| had the civility to ask a stranger to takes 
of a sailor some sixty years past,—‘ what does!man of the barge. The physic came first; | glass. Well, sir, it’s about my soul that | 
it signify who your father was; if he had heen; that was swallowed after a few faces, and was; want to speak. The doctor said it was all in 
better than you, why, then, I’m blessed if you; washed down with a raw nip of brandy that | the spirit line, and that you were the best max 
would not have been like a potatoe, the best! would have startled the boatswain. I tried to in the world to see if it was proof, genuite, 
part of you under ground ; whereas, now! stop his grog, according to the doctor’s orders ;| unadulterated, pure, neat; and so I tuok the 
you’re like the tall spars of a line-of-battle-| but he let ont a squall of words which fright-| liberty to ask for your company; and T hope 
ship, seen first and last, above the hull that} ened me; and when I told him that Mr.|you’ll find the brandy good.’ The old gentle. 
bore you, with a good character for carrying} Volatily, the benevolent doctor, said he was, man, after listening attentively to the lengthof 
your canvass like a stout spar through every| coming to see him, he turned round as quiet as| the yarn my father had spun, now began to tak 
squall ; so go on, and keep that blush for|a child, and says he, ‘ Tom, my boy, just go!alittle. ‘ You miserable man !’ he said, ‘at this 
pretty Susan when we get into harbour.’| and let Pincher loose, and I’m mistaken if that awful moment, when the angel of life is hold. 








* Bravo, Dick,—well said, my lad,—it’s all| benevolent doctor comes near me; just clap,ing you over the depths of eternal misery by: 


true; Tom Bowling is just as fine a fellow as, Pincher on the staircase, and be alive, after he! single hair, do you speak thus? Do you im. 
ever stepped between stem and stern of any; has bit the doctor, to tie him up again, or he’ll| gine that your long catalogue of crime, although 
craft between Iceland and Cape Horn.’ ¢ Well,| eat the parson altogether. Go, Tom, that’s it has been unseen by an earthly, will be over- 
I'll tell you all about it, lads,’ said Tom. ‘The! a good boy ; let the dog loose, and talk to him/looked by a heavenly, judge? An eye has 
German doctor, who would have made a horse | about physic.’ I thought the best way was to| watched you from your infancy —every action 
Jaugh from his mimicry of any man’s face (he; go to Mr. Volatily myself, and tell him who is recorded ; and when in a few hours you staud 
was about five-and-twenty, and often clapped! was standing sentinel over the hatchway.| before Him who knows every secret of your 


his hat over his head and looked seventy), 
twistiug his mouth as like my father as if it 
had been drawn by a painter, said—‘ Now, 
Mr. Hanson, just look a: yourself, and see if 
you think you can last a fortnight.’ My father 
burst out a-laughing, told him to take the 
terrier, and to send his physic; and, as the 
German walked out of the room, he said—‘ I'll 
send you the physic and the clergyman ; take 
in the first, but don’t deceive the other. Good- 
by, Mr. Hanson. Here, Tom, I want to speak 
to you. Don’t you give your father any more 
brandy, and take less yourself. Get me the 
terrier, and Ill call to-morrow.” My father 
never closed his eyes all that blessed night ; 
he was rubbing up his memory, and making 
long speeches, all of which he intended for 
the parson. He hired a maid-servant to 
serub the room; and although he had ever 
professed the greatest contempt for any one 
of the black cloth, yet now, with death near 
at hand, and with the assurance that the 
reverend gentleman might assuage one or two 
most uncomfortable reminiscences—’ ¢ Stop, 
Tom, a moment, what ships are those—‘ the 
Assuageon and the Reminisent,’— I never 
heard of them in any fleet under Benbow, 
Vernon, Keppel, or Anson. Perhaps it’s the 
Dragon and the Rhinoceros you mean.’ ‘ Tom’s 
a scholard, Bill,” observed another; ‘he’s only 
Jarding his English with a bit of Spanish, or a 
touch of that German doctor’s lingo; let him 
make sail, and we shall understand somehow or 
other on which tack the fleet were standing 





before the action with the parson began,’ ‘I 


That was enough for him, although the good | 
man tapped me on the shoulder, and says he, 
‘ Tom, your father’s just as great a brute as 
his dog, and he may die and be d—d for me.’ 
* Thank you,’ says I, ‘ that's kind of you, to 
let a man die in peace; they say you are the 
most benevolent man in the parish, and I’m sure 
my father will think so too, although you never 
will take a drop of brandy with him. I'll tell 
him what you say, and I beg leave to thank 
you for him.’ So I took off my hat, made the 
benevolent apothecary a low bow, ran home, 
tied up Pincher, and delivered the message to 
my father, who was quite pleased at being al- 
lowed to die and be d—d without interruption, 
It was about eleven o’clock that we heard a 
bit of a rumpus down-stairs, and I looked over 
the railings to see what it was; when I saw a 
stranger ascending the hatchway as slowly as a 
purser in a hot day in the West Indies. He 
had got a black sack over him, and wore two 
pieces of white linen hanging from his neck, 
for all the world as if he had cut off the weekly 
account of a midshipman, and let them dangle 
from his neck ;—he hove to once or twice to 
take breath, for he never had been so far aloft 
before. I told my father what was coming up- 
stairs; and, says he, ‘It’s a parson, Tom; I 
hope none of the dogs is loose.’ Well, at last 
he got to the landing-place, and I never ran 
away, not an inch, althongh Mr. Monckton 
was there. I’ve often thought that was the 
most resolute moment of my life. * What, had 
you never seen a parson before, Tom ?’ asked 





one of the group. ‘Never, that I know of.’ 


heart, how will you bear to hear your eternil 
condemnation ?? ‘ Tom,’ said my father, as 
he trembled all over, ‘tell Bub to take lick 
the large Newfoundland dog, and bring the 
reward ; and those other ones which lost 
their way in the dark, and came here fir 
shelter, turn them out, with their heads in 
the right direction. Put your ear close, your 
reverence; I shall be easier when I have 
told all abont him there—he’s not my child; 
I found him.” ‘ Whose child is he?’ askel 
the parson. ‘I can’t say, seeing as how! 
don’t know; but he is a gentleman, as yo 
can tell from his taking his liquor so cordially. 
I never remember to have seen my father 
overcome by any set of words before; the 
perspiration ran down his face in streams, a4 
he breathed so heavily that I offered him 
some brandy. ‘No, Tom,’ he said,—‘ 10,0 
more of that for me; give it to his reverentt; 
it will make him talk again, and I think be 
does me good.’ ‘Can you pray?” said the 
parson. * Yes, sir,’ replied my father, ® 
meekly asa child. ‘What kind of prayer ¢ 
you use,—the Lord’s prayer?’ ‘No, yout 
reverence; it’s one I often used for datk 
nights.” ‘ There is no night of darkness, m4 
like your soul’s; and I should ill perform ™Y 
duty if I flattered you with pardon; evel at 
the last moment before the last breath, es 
last sigh leaves the expiring man, some hope 
may gladden the eye; but you offer 00 “ 
pentance for past crimes—your heart is seares 
in iniquity—there is no hand held in on 
prayer to Him who has said, ‘Come wut 
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me, all ye who are heavy laden;’ but with|mounted ; the horses of seven hundred more|must of necessity yield to a power no longer to 


brutal indifference, with a recklessness incom. | unfit for duty ; the guns were nearly unhorsed, | be opposed, and decline further contest with a 


prehensible, you plunge headlong into that 
hell of darkness which is yawning to receive 
you; lift up those guilty hands, and let your 
sinful lips repeat these words.’ I watched 
Mr. Monckton, who knelt down by his side; 
an awful fear came over me, and I fell on 
my knees by the foot of the bed: my father’s 
hands were held together, and in this attitude, 
whilst endeavouring to reach higher and higher 
a3 the words of the clergyman fell upon his 
ears, he gave one sudden convulsive shake, 
his arms fell by his side, his lower jaw 
opened, and he was dead! ‘ The clergyman 
saw it all, but he continued praying for him 
that was gone; and when he rose he pointed 
to the corpse and said, ‘Be this an useful 
lesson to you; and as you toil on through 
this dreary pilgrimage on earth, remember 
‘here is an eye which never slumbers, an 
ear which is ever attentive! And when, fa- 
tigued with life’s journey, you lay down your 
staf, may Heaven grant your last hour be 
yot like this, your only prayer cut short, 
your faltering voice stifled! Leave this abode 
when your duty to him yon believed your 
father is done; seek a new life; become 
useful to your king and your country, and 
by your conduct obliterate the remembrance 
ofthis!’ The gentleman then shook me by the 
hand, and saying, ‘ May the seed of righteous- 
ness fall on fruitful ground,’ he slowly de- 
wended the stairs. I watched him; 1 cannot 


tell you the sensations I felt,—a child might 
have felled me to the ground; my knees could 
scarcely support me, and at last I fell down at 


the head of the stairs.” 





MAXWELL’s LIFE OF WELLINGTON, 
SECOND VOLUME. 
[Third notice.]} 

We concluded our last illustration with refer- 
ring to Spanish misconduct after the battle of 
Talavera : —= 

“ It will not (says our author) appear sur- 
prising, that the ingratitude of the Spaniards 
engendered in the British soldiery a feeling of 
ational dislike, which their officers at times 
found it impossible to restrain, The military 
character of their confederates was held in just 
contempt, and in all their relations the English 
lad reason to charge their allies with gross 
inhumanity and falsehood. After their en- 
during valour had won the field of Talavera, 
they saw themselves cruelly neglected, their 
sick perishing in the streets, and their wounded 
unuecessarily abandoned by the man, who, in 
common gratitude, was bound by every tie to 
cherish and protect them. A month after- 
wards, while the Spanish troops were well sup- 
plied, the English were unable to procure the 
coarsest food. Their demands were met with 
sickening promises, which were never intended 
to be fulfilled, or by audacious falsehoods, as- 
serting that their wants had been already pro- 
Vided for. The English might have borne 
their privations patiently, but to be starved and 
slandered was certainly too bad. ‘They were 
accused by Cuesta of robbing the peasantry, 
intercepting his convoys, and absolutely traflic- 
‘ng in provisions ; and when their daily rations 
were half a pound of wheat, in the grain, afew 
ounces of flour twice in the week, and a quarter 
of a pound of goat’s flesb, the Spanish au- 
thorities had the audacity to assert, ‘ that the 
British were not only well, but over supplied.’ 
Now, to such misery was the army at this 
time reduced, that for want of forage, one 
thousand of their cavalry were totally dis- 





and a large proportion of the reserve ammuni- 
tion had been given to Cuesta, merely for the 
purpose of obtaining for the conveyance of the 
sick the country carts upon which it had been 
loaded. A stronger proof remains: on the 
evening of Talavera, when Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesly applied to the old Spaniard, who had more 
horses than he required, for ninety to replace 
those of his artillery which had been killed, 
that worthless ally, ‘on the very field of battle, 
and with the steam of English blood still reek- 
ing in his nostrils, refused the request !’” 

Our next extract presents a disheartening 
picture :—~ 

‘** The period when Lord Wellington took 
up the line of the Guadiana was among the 
gloomiest epochs of British history since the 
accession of the reigning monarch. Napoleon's 
glory had reached its zenith, and Europe had 
striven in vain to arrest his march of victory. 
The proudest nations in their turn had suffered 
humiliating defeats ; and the power of Prussia, 


Russia, and Austria, were humbled to the dust. | 


It is true that in the Peninsula the struggle 
was still feebly maintained; but it seemed a 
contest continued after hope was ended,—a 
parting effort, which, like an expiring flame, 
the breath of the conqueror of Wagram could 
extinguish when he pleased. The canton- 
ments of the British army were selected for 
their general conveniency ; and where the sol- 
diers could be best supplied, and the cavalry 
obtain forage, the different brigades were quar- 
tered. In autumn, the insalubrity of Estre- 
madura is proverbial: fevers and agnes pre- 
vail; and men already severely visited by dy- 
sentery, were exposed to a worse disease, which, 
from its virulence, threatened to produce more 
calamitous results than even the sword itself. 
From its ravages no class was excepted: the sol- 
dier aud his officer suffered in common ; and the 
iron frame of that chief, which had endured an 
Indian sun and borne the rigours of a Belgian 
winter, yielded, for a season, to the pestilential 
influence of this unhealthy province. For two 
days Lord Wellington was unable to keep the 
saddle ; and—a most unusual thing for him to 
do—while the army was retiring from Jaraicejo 
to Badajoz, he travelled in a carriage. At 
head-quarters he was slightly indisposed again, 
but he rallied speedily; and, fortunately for 
the cause of Europe, combated and conquered 
a malady, under which the youngest and the 
hardiest had sunk. But the inaction of winter 
quarters to Lord Wellington brought ‘ no day 
of rest.” The duties of his bureau were mani- 
fold and laborious ; and the few hours he could 
steal from the confinement an extensive cor- 
respondence required, were devoted to field- 
sports, or consumed in visiting his hospitals. 
Early in October he set out for Lisbon ; and 
the object of that journey engrossed the un- 
divided attention of the army. The general 
belief was, that its final departure from the 
Peninsula was an event not distant; and, in- 
deed, all circumstances tended to strengthen 
this opinion. The melancholy state to which 
sickness had rednced the English battalions,— 
the proven wortblessness of their Spanish allies, 
—the astounding successes which had attended 
the arms of Napoleon, and placed the ascend- 
ancy of France upon a pinnacle of strength it 
had never reached before; while his union 
with ‘ a daughter of the Cesars,’ to all appear- 
ance, had established its solidity ; all these 
things denoted that the abandonment of Portu- 
gal was an inevitable event, and that an army, 
brave and successful in every previous trial, 


/nation, * emerged victorious from eighteen years 
of warfare.’ Such were the speculations which 
| Lord Wellington’s absence from head-quarters 
|had occasioned ; but none could be more erro- 
neous. Instead of preparations for an embark. 
ation, he was devising measures for holding 
|the country to the last; and, with a singular 
'prescience of events, employed in a personal 
jexamination of the ground on which he after- 
|wards gave a fatal check to the progress of 
| French conquest. To plan the lines of Torres 
| Vedras had been the object of his journey; and 
the ability that designed these extensive de- 
|fences, was only equalled by the promptness 
| with which they were executed. If the archi- 
tect of St. Paul’s trusted for immortality to his 
iworks, Wellington might safely have rested a 
soldier’s fame on his ; for * neither the Roman 
in ancient, nor Napoleon in modern times, have 
jleft such a monument of their power and per- 
severance.’ ”? 

| ‘The siege of Gerona is a frightful picture of 
the horrors of war:— 

| The story of that memorable siege would 
fill a history; and the sufferings and endurance 
lof the inhabitants of Gerona may, in a few 
}centuries hence, be considered more akin to 
romance, than as belonging to actual reality. 
Inspirited by the success which had attended 
two previous trials, the Geronians ‘took the 
[cross,’ and swore that they would resist 
|to the uttermost,—while woman forgot her 
|fears, and emulated in daring, while she ex- 
|ceeded in determination, that sex which hereto- 
fore she had been told was born to sustain 
her weakness. A deep religious feeling was 
mingled with hatred, deadly and immiti- 
gable: and while the besiegers ridiculed that 
devotion which brought women to the breach, 
jand confided the care of a beleaguered city 
}to supernatural agencies, they were tanglit, 
by fatal experience, that to the enthusiast 
of a superstitious people once roused, no sacri- 
fice is too great, uo sufferings past endurance. 
The conduct of the siege was intrusted, in 
|the commencement, to Generals Reille and 
| Verdier, afterwards to Gouvain St. Cyr, and, 
jfinally, to Marshal Augereau. Art and per- 
severance marked the conduct of the assail- 
fants — obstinacy, and coutempt of hunger, 
sickness, and suffering, characterised the exer- 
tions of the besieged. When the castle of 
Monjuic was literally a heap of ruins, the 
remnant of the garrison retired into the 
town, not carrying provisions, but loaded with 
grenades and cartridges. Famine came on— 
disease frightfully increased ; but it was death 
even to name the word ‘capitulation.’ Three 
practicable breaches were open, and each wide 
enough for forty men to mount abreast. 
They were repeatedly assaulted, and on one 
occasion four times in two hours. The 
French fought hand to hand with the Span- 
iards; and such was the ferocity displayed, 
that, ‘impatient of the time required for 1e~- 
loading their muskets, the defendants caught 
up stones from the breach, and brained their 
enemies with these readier weapons.” A 
partial supply thrown into the city by General 
O’Donnell for a time enabled the Geronians 
to hold out; but the relief was too limited 
to serve beyond temporary purposes,—while 
Hostalrich, where magazines had been pro- 
vided for the use of the beleaguered fortress, 
was seized by a French division under General 
Pino, the town burnt, and the provisions 
carried off or destroyed. Famine was now 
awfully felt, and in consequence, disease be- 
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came more extended and more malignant. 
The situation of the inhabitants was hopeless ; 
for the ingenuity and wariness of the besiegers 
prevented the possibility of succours being 
introduced. ‘The Spaniards now died in 
such numbers, chiefly of dysentery, that the 
daily deaths were never less than thirty-five, 
and sometimes amounted to seventy; and the 
way to the burial-place was never vacant. 
Augereau straitened the blockade; and, that 
the garrison might neither follow the example 
of O'Donnell, nor receive any supplies, how- 
ever small, he drew his lines closer, stretched 
cords with bells along the interspaces, and 
kept watch-dogs at all the posts.’ The suffer. 
ings already endured by the inhabitants al- 
most exceed belief, and the official report 
delivered to Alvarez the governor, by Saman- 


iego, who was at the head of the medical | 


staff, and has left a written record of the 
siege, told a frightful tale of the horrors which 


reigned over that brave and devoted city.’ 
There did not remain a single building in| 





range of the bullet; and even childhood was 
frequently and successfully employed in leading 
the unsuspecting victim into some pass or am- 
buscade, where the knife or musket closed his 
earthly career. In every community, however 
fierce and lawless, different gradations of good 
and evil will be discovered, and nothing could 
be more opposite than the feelings and actions 
of some of the Guerillas and their leaders. 





Many of these desperate bands were actuated 
in every enterprise by a love of bloodshed and 
spoliation ; and their own countrymen suffered 
as heavily from their rapacity as their enemies | 
from their swords. Others took the field from |} 
nobler motives ; an enthusiastic attachment to} 
their country and religion roused them to ven- 
geance against a tyranny which had now be- 
come insufferable; every feeling but ardent! 
patriotism was forgotten—private and dearer | 
ties were snapped asunder—homes, and wives, | 
and children, were abandoned—privations, that | 
appear almost incredible, were patiently en- 
dured, until treachery delivered them to the 


Gerona which had not been injured by the|executioner—or in some wild attempt they | 


bombardment; not a house was habitable ; | 


were overpowered by numbers, and died re- 


the people slept in cellars, and vaults, and /|sisting to the last.’ ‘If the invading troops' 
holes amid the ruins; and it had not unfre-| were treated with a ferocity which no circum-| Guerilla chief drove into a chapel eighty French. 
quently happened that the wounded were stances could justify, the vengeance of the men and their officers, set fire to the thatch, 


killed in the hospitals. 
broken up, so that the rain-water and the 
sewers stagnated there; and the pestilential 


vapours which arose were rendered more nox: | 
ious by the dead bodies which lay rotting amid | 


the ruins. The siege had now endured seven 
months ; scarcely a woman had become preg- 
nant during that times; the very dogs before 
hunger consumed them, had ceased to follow 


after kind ; they did not even fawn upon their | 


masters; the almost incessant thunder of ar-' 
tillery seemed to make them sensible of the 
state of the city, and the unnatural atmosphere 
affected them as well as human kind: it even 


affected vegetation. In the gardens within 
the walls the fruits withered, and scarcely any 
vegetable could be raised. Within the last 
three weeks above five hundred of the garrison 
had died in the hospitals; a dysentery was 
caging and spreading; the sick were lying 
upun the ground, without beds, almost with- 
out food, and there was scarcely fuel to dress 
the little wheat that remained, and the few 
horses which were yet unconsumed. In this 
wretched state the skeleton of what had been a 
garrison sallied, were successful for a moment, 
bett in turn were repulsed and driven back. 
This was a dying effort : unable even to inter 
the dead —one hundred bodies lying over 
ground— naked, coffiniess, and putrescent, and 
the governor under the delirium of a fever, 
those of the inhabitants that remained accepted 
honourable terms, and yielded all that was 
standing of Gerona.” j 

Elsewhere the Guerillas were avenging their 
countrymen :— 

“A sanguinary contest raged, and ‘ve 
victis’ seemed, with * war to the knife,’ to be 
the only mottoes of the Guerillas. ‘ The 


strange exploits of many of these daring par- | 


tisans, though true to the letter, are perfectly 
romantic ; and the patient endurance and deep 


artifice with which their objects were effected | 


appear to be almost incredible. Persons, whose 
ages and professions were best calculated to 
evade suspicion, were invariably the chosen 
agents. The village priest was commonly a 
confederate of the neighbouring Guerilla; the 
postmaster betrayed the intelligence that 
reached him in his office; the fairest peasant 
of Estremadura would tempt the thoughtless 
goldier with her beauty, and decoy him within 


| unexpected was the Guerilla movement, so de- 


‘enemy who fell into their hands. 
|had shewn the example; the Junta were de- 


To collect 
money or supplies for the invaders, convey any 
information, conceal their motions, and not 
betray them when opportunity occurred, was 
certain death to the offender. A secret corre- 
spondence between the wife of the Alcalde of 
Berhueda and the French general in the next 
command, having been detected by an inter- 
cepted despatch, the wretched woman, by order 
of Juan Martin Diez, ‘the Empecinady,’ was 
dragged by a Guerilla party from her house, 
her hair shaven, her denuded person tarred, 
feathered, and disgracefully exhibited in the 
public market-place; and she was then put 
to death amid the execrations of her tor- 
mentors. Nor was there any security for a 
traitor, even were his residence in the capital, 
or almost within the camp of the enemy. 
One of the favourites of Joseph Buonaparte, 
Don José Riego, was torn from his home in| 
the suburbs of Madrid while celebrating his 
wedding, by the Empecinado, and hanged in} 
the square of Cadiz. The usurper himself, on} 
two occasions, narrowly escaped from this des-| 
perate partisan. Dining at Almeida, some two) 
leagues distance from the capital, with one of 
the generals of division, their hilarity was sud- 
denly interrupted by the unwelcome intelligence 
that the Empecinado was at hand, and nothing 
but a hasty retreat preserved the king from! 
capture. On another occasion, he was sur- 
prised upon the Guadalaxara road; and so 





termined the pursuit, that before the French 
could be succoured by the garrison of Madrid, 
forty of the royal escort were sabred between | 
Torrejon and El Molar. ‘ A war of exter- 
mination raged, and on both sides blood flowed 
in torrents. Qneact of cruelty was as promptly 
answered by another; and a French decree, 
ordering that every Spaniard taken in arms 
should be executed, appeared to be a signal for 
the Guerillas to exclude from mercy every 
The French 


nounced, their houses burnt, and their wives 
and children driven to the woods. If prisoners 
received quarter in the field —if they fell lame 
upon the march, or the remotest chance of a 
rescue appeared, they were shot like dogs. 
Others were butchered in the towns, their 





—— 
bodies left rotting on the highways, and thei: 
heads exhibited on poles. That respect, which 
even the most depraved of men usually pay to 
female honour was shamefully disregarded. 
and more than one Spaniard, like the post. 
master of Medina, was driven to the most 
desperate courses, by the violation of a wife 
and the murder of a child” It would be sick. 
ening to describe the horrid scenes which mu. 
tual retaliation produced. Several of the Em. 
pecinado’s followers, who were surprised jn 
the mountains of Guadarama, were nailed to 
the trees, and left there to expire slowly by 
hunger and thirst. To the same trees, befure 
a week elapsed, a similar number of French 
soldiers were affixed by the Guerillas, Two of 
the inhabitants of Madrid, who were suspected 
of communicating with the brigands, as the 
French termed the armed Spaniards, were tried 
by court-martial, and executed at their own 
door. The next morning, six of the garrison 
were seen hanging from walls beside the high. 
road. Some females, related to Palarea, sur. 
named the Medico, had heen abused most scan. 
dalously by the escort of a convoy, who had 
seized them in a wood; and, in return, the 


The streets were| Guerillas against domestic treachery was nei-|and burnt them to death, or shot them in 
jther less certain nor less severe. 


their endeavours to leave the blazing house, 
Such were the dreadful enormities a system of 
retaliation caused.’ ‘These desperate adven. 
turers were commanded by men of the most 
dissimilar professions. All were distinguished 
by some sobriquet, and these were of the 
most opposite descriptions. Among the leaders 
were friars and physicians, cooks and artisans; 
while some were characterised by a deformity, 
and others named after the form of their waist. 
coat or hat. Worse epithets described many of 
the minor chiefs; truculence and spoliation 
obtained them titles; and, strange as it may 
appear, the most ferocious band that infested 
Biscay was commanded by a woman, named 
Martina. So indiscriminating and unrelenting 
was this female monster in her murders of 
friends and foes, that Mina was obliged to 
direct a force against her. She was surprised, 
with the greater part of her banditti, and the 
whole were shot upon the spot. Of all the Gue- 
rilla leaders, the two Minas were the most re- 
markable for their daring, their talents, and their 
successes. The younger, Xavier, liad a short 
career; but nothing could be more chivalrous 
and romantic than many of the incidents that 
marked it. His band amounted to a thousand, 
and with this force he kept Navarre, Biscay, and 
Aragon in confusion ; intercepted convoys, levied 
contributions, plundered the custom-houses, and 
harassed the enemy incessantly. The villages 
were obliged to furnish rations for his troops, 
and the French convoys supplied him with 
money and ammunition. His escapes were 
often marvellous. He swam flvoded rivers 
deemed impassable, and climbed precipices hi- 
therto untraversed by a human foot. Near 
Estella, he was forced by numbers to take 
refuge on a lofty rock ; the only accessible side 
he defended till nightfall, when, lowering him- 
self and followers by a rope, he brought his 
party off without the loss of a man. ‘This 
was among his last exploits; for, when recon- 
noitring by moonlight, in the hope of capturing 
a valuable convoy, he fell unexpectedly into the 
hands of an enemy’s patrol. Proscribed by the 
French as a bandit, it was surprising that his 
life was spared; but his loss to the Guerillas 
was regarded as a great misfortune. Minas 
uncle was chosen to succeed him. Educated a 
a husbandman, and scarcely able to read or 
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write, the new leader had lived in great retire. | work, recently published, and incorporated in 
ment until the Junta’s call to arms induced | this the second of the Elements. It would 
him to join his nephew’s band. He reluc-|be superfluous to dilate on the merits of this 
tantly acceded to the general wish to become|now well-known and admirable work. We 
Xavier’s successor; but when he assumed the | will, therefore, merely bear testimony to its 
command, his firm and daring character was | comprehensive completeness, comprising the 
rapidly developed. Echeverria, with a strong | most recent facts and views of the most emi- 
following, had started as a rival chief; but| nent geologists, Continental and insular, and 
Mina surprised him, put to death three of his |direct attention to the new topics of the 
subordinates, with their leader, and united the | new edition. They are, in the first volume, 
remainder of the band with his own, An ex. | facts illustrative of the theory of denudation ; 
ample of severity like this gave confidence to| parallel roads and terraces; the boulder for- 
his own followers, and exacted submission from |mation and erratics; the former extension 
the peasantry. Every where Mina had a faith-|of Alpine glaciers; methods of classifying the 
ful spy—every movement of the enemy was tertiary strata; (the glacial theory of M. 
reported ; and if a village magistrate received | Agazziz, and the labours of Mr. Murchison 
a requisition from a French commandant, it/and M. De Verneuil in Russia, where the 
was communicated to the Guerilla chief with | former is now extending his valuable obser- 
due despatch, or wo to the alcade who neglected | vations, add greatly to the interest, and to 
it, Nature had formed Mina for the service to|the elucidation of the “boulder formation” 
which he had devoted himself. His constitu-|and its apparently contradictory phenomena. 


tion was equal to every privation and fatigue; 
and his courage was of that prompt and daring 
character, which no circumstance, however sud- 
den and disheartening, could overcome. Care- 
less as to dress or food, he depended for a 
change of linen on the capture of French bag- 
gage, or any accidental supply ; and for days he 
could subsist on a few biscuits, or any thing 
chance threw in his way. He guarded carefully 
against surprise, slept with a dagger and pistols 
in his girdle; and such were his active habits, 
that he rarely took more than two hours of 
repose. Remote caverns were the depositories 
of his ammunition and plunder; and in a 
mountain-fastness he established an hospital for 
his wounded, to which they were carried on 
litters across the heights, and placed in perfect 
safety until their cure could be completed. 
Gaming and plunder were prohibited, and even 
love forbidden, lest the Guerilla might be too 
communicative to the object of his affection, 
and any of his chieftain’s secrets should thus 
transpire. Of the minor chiefs many strange 
and chivalrous adventures are on record. The 
daring plans, often tried and generally success- 
ful, and the hair-breadth escapes of several, are 
almost beyond belief. No means, however re- 
pugnant to the laws of modern warfare, were 
unemployed ; while the ingenuity with which 
intelligence of a hostile movement was trans- 
mitted—the artifice with which an enemy was 
delayed, until he could be surrounded, or sur- 
prised, appear incredible. Of individual fero- 
city, a few instances will be sufficient. At the 
execution of an alcade and his son, at Mon- 
dragon, the old man boasted that two hundred 
French had perished by their hands; and the 
Chaleco, Francis Moreno, in a record of his 
services, boasts of his having waited for a ca- 
valry patrol in a ravine, and, by the discharge 
of a huge blunderbuss loaded nearly to the 
muzzle, dislocated his own shoulder, and killed 
or wounded nine of the French. The same 
chief presented to Villafranca a rich booty of 
Plate and quicksilver, and enhanced the value 
ofthe gift with a quantity of ears cut from the 
— whom on that occasion he had slaugh- 
ted,” 
[To be continued. ] 
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Elements of Geology. By Charles Lyell, Esq. 
F 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1841. 








Murray. 

-HE first edition appeared three years ago 
Mone volume. The present, in addition to 
the matter of the former, contains the Euro- 
Pean tertiary formations in detail, previously 
esctibed in the author’s ° Principles of Geo- 


A strong leaning to the adoption of the glacial 
|theory is manifested in the work before us, 
although careful caution marks Mr. Lyell’s 
able treatment thereof.) In the second vol- 
ume a description of inland chalk cliffs and 


the discovery of the labyrinthodon ; (for a 
comparison of the labyrinthodon with other 
animals of the batrachian and crocodilian 
orders, and for proofs of identity of the 
cheirotherium and labyrinthodon, deduced from 
the remains of the latter discovered near 
Leamington, our readers fortunately may turn 
on a& page or two and consult the report of 
the Geological Society in our present Number ;) 
erect position of fossil trees in the coal; rocks 
and fossils of the old red sandstone, or De- 
vonian formation ; fossils of the Silurian rocks ; 
tabular views, fossiliferous strata ; trap rocks 


of Arran. Having thus enumerated, we dis- 
miss the Elements of Geology, and of future 
geologists, with our highest recommendation. 





The Old Earl and his Young Wife. 3 vols. 

12mo. London, 1841. Bentley. 
Ir was lately we were compelled to the dis- 
agreeable task of noticing the offensiveness and 
immorality of a novel from the French (see 
Literary Gazette, No. 1276); and it is with 
greater reluctance we now find ourselves under 
the necessity of reprobating a similar pnblica- 
tion, but entirely English, or, literally, rather 
English and Scotch. The first fifty pages of 
The Old Earl and his Young Wife contain 
descriptions so truly disgusting, that we won- 
der by what means they could have been 
written, accepted as worthy of being printed, 
passed over without alteration or correction, 
and offered to the perusal of decent and intelli- 
gent readers. We would quote part of the 
fourth chapter and other passages in proof of 
the justice of these severe remarks, but it would 
only be to stain our Journal; and we shall be 
content with saying that we deem it a great 
pity, and tending much to deteriorate worthy 
publications, when such carelessness is mani- 
fested in the approval of authors and manu. 
scripts. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
WELSH IN AMERICA, 

Frimley, Bagshot, June 30th, 184]. 
Srtr,—In your Gazette No. 1273, June 12th, 
1841, I find two articles: the Ist, ‘‘ Disco- 
very of America by the Northmen in the Tenth 
Century,” by Mr. Beamish; the 2d, from 
“Boonville, in Cooper County, Missouri, Feb. 





logy,” but omitted in the sixth edition of that 


10th, 1841,” on finding the remains of antedilu- 


needles in Normandy ; fossil fvotsteps, and | 


of the carboniferous period ; and the granites | 








vian animals; both bearing so remarkably upon 
the subject of an affidavit which I read in a 
Savaiinah newspaper, in the State of Georgia 
(between the years 1787 and 1789), that I am 
induced to furnish you with its substance, that 
you may judge for yourself upon the subject, . 
only premising, that in all its material points 
it is perfectly correct with what was deposed to 
by a person signing himself David Jenkins, 
and was to the following effect :— 

That his father, and mother, and sister, a 
brother, and himself, went from Wales to the 
province of Virginia, in the year 1774, and 
that soon after their arrival they began cul- 
tivating a piece of land in its back settlement, 
he being then about ten years old; that they 
had been here about three years, when a wan- 
dering tribe of Indians (the name of which 
I forget) came one night upon them, and, after 
having murdered his father, mother, and young 
brother and sister, and taking out such things 
as they wanted, they burnt their cabin and 
took him along with them to their main en- 
campment; where, on their arrival, an In- 
dian squaw, who had had a son murdered by 
some of the backwoods-men some months be- 
fore, adopted him as her son, and he became 
one of the tribe, who were almost always in a 
wandering state, though generally not far from 
Missouri. Having arrived at a place where 
they were to remain for three or four months, 
being one day out with two of his companions, 
he proposed to them to try if they could find 
the great waters they had heard so much 
about, by hunting in a certain direction for 
a few days,—a proposal to which the other 
two readily gave their assent, as they were 
already prepared for a hunting excursion. So 
delighted were they after the second day’s 
march with the quantity of game they met with 
from day to day, that they were tempted to go 
on farther and farther. That on the thirty-third 
day they spied, from the forest in which they 
were, a prairie, on a part of which they saw, 
as they thought them to he, four log-houses ; 
which they feared might be occupied by some 
white families, who had ran away from the 
colonies, and who would murder if they caught 
them. While deliberating on what they should 
do, to their surprise they saw the houses mov- 
ing; but, under the cover of the trees, having 
got nearer to them they found them to be 
four beasts, and each of them as large as five 
or six buffaloes; which they remained look- 
ing at for two or three hours, while they were 
brousing on the high grass and shrubs; but 
that they could not compare them to any other 
animal that they had ever seen; all they could 
observe about them was their slow movements. 
That on the third day from meeting the ani- 
mals mentioned, they found themselves sur- 
rounded suddenly by about twelve white In- 
dians, who, after securing their arms, and 
binding them in such a manner as to prevent 
all possibility of escape, proceeded with them 
to the town where their tribe was living. 
The next men they met were a great many 
of the white Indians, who had come out in 
consequence of the scouts having informed 
them of the capture which had been made, 
and who informed their white brethren that 
the prisoners were to be taken to a place, 
where certain chiefs were assembled, to be 
examined, and to determine their fate. On 
their arrival, being taken before the court 
that was sitting, and discussing what should 
be done with them, Jenkins’ ears became 
alive to sounds to which they had been so 
long unaccustomed, and in tones so different, 
that he could hardly bring himeelf to believe 
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that he heard his native (Welsh) tongue; but, 
by degrees, he began to discover so many 
words he comprehended, that he re-uttered 
them, and gave something in reply to them 
in Welsh, which caused a very great sen- 
astion amongst those who heard him, and 
led to such further inquiry as produced a mu- 
tual conviction that, though the tone of the, 


voice was different, yet the language was the 
same; and as Jenkins’ ears became more fami.) 


liar with the words, he was enabled to convince 
them that they were originally from the same | 
country. But even before this had been fully | 
established, Jenkins, with his two companions, | 
had been released from a state of captivity; | 
and, having been refreshed by food and sleep, | 
and the fear of death removed, he was en-!| 
abled to explain to the elders of the tribe the 
country he originally came from, and how he 
became one of the tribe with which they now | 
found him; at the same time pointing out to 
them such marks about his person, as well! 
as his and their hair, so different from tho 
Red Indian, as could not leave a doubt of their! 
being of a different race. Indeed, in a few! 
days, he became so well versed in their lan- 
guage as to be able to converse with them very, 
easily ; when he said, as he had told them all, 
about himself, he hoped they would tell him! 
how they got where they were. In reply to 
which they stated, they could not tell him how| 


many thousand moons ago it was that their) — 


forefathers, finding that their neighbouring | 
enemy was daily murdering their brethren, and | 
getting possession of the land on their borders, | 
and taking many of them away as prisoners, and 
also hearing that they were collecting a large | 
army to conquer the whole of their country, a} 
great many families agreed to hire the largest | 
vessel they could procure to take them over} 
to what was called the Low Countries (from 
whence their forefathers were said originally | 
to have come). Having got one to suit their| 
purpose, between two and three hundred of | 
them embarked on board of her, with all the! 
movables they could carry; and when, having 
got well clear of the land, they were proceeding 
on their voyage, a gale of wind arose, which, 
before it ceased, had brought them to the shore 
of that country they now inhabited, though 
many days’ journey from their present abode, 
and where their vessel was stranded. That, 
being kindly treated by the Indians who visited 
that part of the coast, they became insensibly 
accustomed to their modes of fishing and hunt- 
ing; and the articles of powder, shot, &c., 
being saved from the vessel, and not feeling 
there was any chance of ever getting away, and 
being unable to procure food in the same way 
as the natives did, they proceeded into the in- 
terior. That, not meeting with the same kind- 
ness as they had done from the natives of the 
sea-shore, they resolved on continuing their 
route, with the determination that whenever 
they found any fresh trail-tracks, they would 
remove eighteen or twenty days’ journey from 
them; while they also took the further pre- 
caution, every three or four moons, to send 
out scouts expressly for the purpose of giving 
information if any tracks could be found,—such 
being the party by whom Jenkins and his com- 
panions were made prisoners. That their pri- 
soners were invariably put to death, particu- 
larly if any of them escaped to tell the fate of 
their brethren. Such, they declared, would 
have been theirs had he not made the discovery 
he had done, and most sincerely did they all 
wish him to join their tribe; but aa they had 
Jearned he had a squaw whom he loved, and 
three children, they would not force him to re- 


| 
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main with them, though it would compel them! Dr. Daubeny, who was to prepare a report 
to remove a few days’ farther journey, though | ‘ On the Connexion of Agriculture with Chemis. 
upwards of two hundred moons had passed over ' try,’ had stated that it was superseded in g 
their heads since their settling where they great measure by the publication of Professo; 
were. Jenkins told them that he felt very Liebig’s work, and advised that the subject 
grateful to them for the lives which they were should be postponed for the present, which sug. 
sparing, considering the risk they must feel in, gestion was agreed to. 
placing the confidence in them which they had, The Royal Geographical Soclety had applied 
done; but that he really believed, if they for a grant of money to purchase instruments 
wished it, it would be the utmost difficulty for’ to enable M. Schomburgk to pursue his in. 
them to retrace the same ground, whilst they vestigations in Guiana, which was referred to 
must also recollect that they had marched thirty- the Committee on Magnetical Observations. 
six days’ journey, and, therefore, he did not| Mr. Strickland’s motion for the meetings of 
see any reason to fear that any of his tribe the sections being appointed at different hours 
would be induced to take the trouble of looking) was withdrawn. 
out for what, if found, would not be of any; Other routine matters occupied the Com. 
benefit to them. Thus, after staying with mittee for some time, when the following 
them about a fortnight, they were allowed to Resolutions were proposed, on the recommenda. 
leave them, being accompanied more than tion of Mr. Griffin, of Glasgow. 
twenty days’ journey back by six of their); 1. That, from henceforward, the following 
active chiefs, with whom they parted on the! expenses, intimately connected with the scien. 
most friendly terms. On their arrival at their | tific conduct of the Meetings, shall be defrayed 
own camp, finding that a party of their tribe from the General Fund of the Association, 
was about setting out for Georgia, he had come, | viz. circulars and advertisements, registra. 
and was ready to swear to the above facts.'tion of members, issues of tickets, printing 
Such was the substance of tle document I read ‘lists of members and their addresses, printing 
in the paper. The magistrate (whose name I daily sectional notices, post-office department ; 
forget, but think it was Tatnell,) allowed Jen-| the arrangements to be under the direction of 
kins to make oath to the truth of this strange | the permanent officers. 
account.—.[ am, Mr. Editor, A. Murray. 2. That no expenses be declared necessary 
SS |t0 be borne by any local fund except the 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. jfollowing, viz. provision of rooms, attend. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION. jance, messengers, and police; the arrange- 
THE ease and rapidity with which Plymouth | ments to be under the direction of the local 
can be approached by railroads and steamers, | officers and Council. 
though it lies a little out of the way, seems, as| 3. That the local officers and committees 
far as we can conjecture from the earlier ap-|be requested to charge themselves with the 
pearances of the Meeting, to be well attended, | preparation of a list of lodgings, and of break. 
and by a sufficient number of eminent men. |fast and dinner ordinaries; the list of lodg- 
Wednesday afternoon, we have met in the Re- | ings to include those of which the price, situa. 
ception Rooms and General Committee with |ation, and quality, should be approved after 
the Marquess of Northampton, Earl of Morley, |examination ; and the list of ordinaries those 
Lord Ebrington, Sir T. D. Acland, Sir C.! which the several innkeepers should be willing 
Lemon, Mr. Hutton, the Dean of Ely, Pro- | to provide at their own risk, and for their own 
fessors Whewell (President of the year), Sedg-|specified charges. ‘The aid of such officers 





| wick, Buckland, Henslow, Lloyd, Christie, Co. | and committees toward insuring, as far as may 


lonel Sykes, Colonel Sabine, Dr. Richardson, | be, fair and reasonable terms to the non-resi- 
Mr. Scott Russell, Mr. Snow Harris, Professor | dent Members will be extremely valuable ; but 
Quetelet of Brussels, Professor Phillips, Pro. | the Council recommends that no pecuniary 
fessor Stevelly, and others, all of whom are|contribution whatsvever should be made from 
well-known contributors to science in its vari-!any local fund for the purpose of defraying 
ous important branches. the charges of lodgings or ordinaries. 

Besides the usual arrangements for the ac-| 4. That every member present, resident or 
commodation of visitors, which are more than | non-resident, be entitled to receive, upon ap- 
usually regular and pleasant, and reflect great plication, one or more ladies’ tickets of ad- 
credit on the Association and local authorities, | mission, paying for each ticket one sovereign 
the only business has been the meeting of the | to the General Fund of the Association. 
General Committee, which was numerously| 5. That as the great attendance of members 
attended. at the Meetings renders it almost impracticable 

Professor Whewell took the chair, and Pro- | to find a room sufficiently large to enable them 
fessor Phillips read the minutes of the lastjall to dine together, and as the advantages 
meeting at Glasgow, all of whose proceedings | arising from that practice do not appear to be 
were reported at full in the Literary Gazette.|such as to render it desirable to make great 
The amount of money grants for the year were | efforts or incur great cost for this purpose, it 
announced to be 25914 19s. The resolution|be suggested that such dinners for the whole 
was moved, and the minutes confirmed and| Association be not attempted, except where 
signed by the President. there exist a sufficiently large room and other 

The Report of the Council was next read,|favourable circumstances; and that in auch 
which stated that the sum of 1000/. had been | cases the toasts be few, and the list of them be 
invested in the three per cent consols, in addi-| prepared by the General Secretaries. 
tion to 5000/. previously funded. 6. That in conformity with these resolu- 

The following Corresponding Members had | tions, the General Secretaries and Treasurer 
also been added to those elected at Glasgow, |be instructed,not to hold out to the local offi- 
viz. Encke, Berlin; Link, Berlin; Otto, Bres-|cers the expectation of any grant of money 
lau; Jacobi, St. Petersburg; and Lamont, |from the funds of the Association to the local 
Munich, —all foreigners of high distinction in} Fund. ; 
scientific pursuits. Upon these resolutions some discussion after 

Mr. Woods had been requested to carry out | wards ensued (see lower down), but they were 
the report ‘On Railway Constants’ to comple-|all ultimately carried nem. con. Fi 
tion. The Report also alluded to the correspone 
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ence which the Council had carried on with 
Mr. Nasmyth (see Literary Gazettes, quorum 
pars), respecting the suspension of the publica- 
tion of his memoir; the cause of which sus- 
pension and delay would appear in the next 
volume of ‘* Transactions.” 

Colonel Sabine mentioned, that in so far as 
the foregoing resolutions had been acted upon 
at Plymouth, the alterations had been found to 
pg manifest improvements, and a considerable 
saving of expense. 

The President stated, that they had all been 
maturely weighed by the Council, and they 
were put to the Committee and adopted. 

Professor Robison (of Armagh) offered some 
remarks on the fifth, which he thought should 
be made absolute. 

Professor Sedgwick defended the motion, and 
asked how they could prohibit any persons or 
place from entertaining the Association, or the 
members from accepting their invitations. 


The eagles would go where the carcass was ; | 


and there was no reason for gagging them- 
selves with such restrictions. He considered 
it to be a species of the too minute legislation, 
and would rather expunge the resolution alto- 
gether that adopt Professor Robison’s proposed 
amendment. 

Professor Robison acknowledged the agree- 
able recollections connected with these festivals, 
hut still thought they would do well to sacrifice 
individual enjoyments to the interests of the 
British Association. The only instances in 
which he was aware of calumny having breathed 
upon it were connected with these dinners, 
speeches, and toasts; and it would be ad- 
visable to remove any opportunities for repeat- 
ing them. 

The Marquess of Northampton vindicated 
the resolution as a check to these entertain- 
ments where reasons justified their being aban- 
doned, and not as # prohibition where accom- 
modations and circumstances were different. 
He stood between the two learned gentlemen 
who had just spoken (his Lordship was literally 
in this position), and advised the middle course. 
With regard to the excesses in proposing toasts 
especially, and differences of opinion which 
had arisen respecting them, he cordially ap- 
proved of the resolution. He mentioned there 
being two sets of toasts proposed at Glasgow, 
aud thought they should always be regulated by 
the officers of the Association, and not by the 
local managers. The dinners, he observed, in 
reply to Professor Sedgwick, were not given to 
the members, but to such as subscribed for 
tickets. At Newcastle, very great expense was 
lavished on the erection of a room, and such 
cases should be avoided; but where no such 
objection existed, the gratification of the 
ladies and inhabitants, who could not at- 
tend the Sections and yet wished to know 
Something of them and their doings, was an 
object to be studied for the advantage of all 
parties. Such meetings also afforded good op- 
portunities for refuting the calumnies alluded 
to; so that altogether he approved of them 
when convenient and suitable. 

Mr. Delabeche observed that they were not 
essential parts of the week’s proceedings, and 
might be held or not as occasion offered. 

The resolutions were then carried. 

The next proposition was that the arranges 
nome of the papers to be read at the Sections on 
each day be made, as far as possible, by the 
President and Secretaries of each Section, in 
— that the Committees of the Sections may 
ave more time for the important duty of con- 
dering and maturing proposals, to be trans- 
mitted to the Committee of Recommendations, 


i) 


| for the advancement of their respective sciences. 
| Agreed to. 

| By the next it was resolved that the General 
| Committee should place, annually, the sum of 
| 3002. instead of 200%., at the disposal of the 
| Assistant General Secretary, for performing the 
‘duties and defraying the expenses of his office. 

| In consequence of the first of the preceding 
| six resolutions, great additional trouble and ex- 
;peuse had, as Colonel Sabine stated, devolved 
on that most efficient officer.—The resolution 
was carried unanimously. 

The next business was that the adoption of 
the following resolutions be recommended to 
the General Committee :-— 

1. That the annual volume should be print- 
ed in a cheaper form, according to a specimen 
now before the Council, viz. the Report portion 
in long primer, and the Sectional portion in 
bourgeois. 

2. That the volume he distributed gratui- 
tously to every Annual Subscriber who has ac- 
tually paid the annual subscription for the year 
to which the volume relates, and to all those 
Life Members who shall have paid 2/. as a 
book subscription. 

3. That those Members who have paid a 
book subscription of 5/. shall be entitled to re- 
ceive, in addition to all future volumes, those 
which have been already published. 

4. That the Association should undertake to 
deliver the volumes to the members entitled to 
receive them, at their addresses, either in Lon- 
don, or in any of the towns where the meetings 
of the Association have been, or shall be, held. 

These were put separately, and a long con- 
versation ensued respecting them. 

On the first, it was mentioned that the future 
annual volumes would cost only 4s. 

On the second, Mr. Hutton moved an amend. 
ment that the sum should be 3/. instead of 2U.; 
which was, however, negatived, only the 
mover’s and Mr. R. Taylor the seconder’s 
hands being held up for it, and the original 
motion adopted. 

It was mentioned that there were 1475 life 
subscribers. 

On the third, Mr. J. E. Gray, of the British 


Estimate of property now belonging to the 
Association. 

ids badiseskgensaghiewekatadinn 367 611 
DIMEN nnnesdcecsnnvecdsnssccddsonss odbonen 5385 0 O 
Books calculated at two-thirds «---+++--+++ «++ 1203 0 6 


Total-- 6955 611 
Received, and ordered to be entered in the. 
books of the Association. 

Follows the names of the Sections for this 
Meeting, as far as yet composed, but subject to 
necessary alterations. 

Officers of Sections :— 

Section A.—Mathematical and Physical Science. 

President. — Professor Lloyd. Vice- Presidente. — Dr. 
Robinson and Professor Chester. Secretury.—Professor 
Steveley. 

SrctTion B.—Chemistry and Mineralogy. 

President.— Professor Graham. Vice-Presidents. — Dt. 
Daubeny, Professor Playfair. Secretaries —R. Hunt, and 
| J, Prideaux. 

Srction C.—Geology and Physical Geography. 

President.—H. F. Delabeche, Esq. Vice-Presidents, 
— Conybeare, Professor Sedgwick, Dr. Buckland, and the 
Marquess of Northampton. Secretaries.—W. J. Hamilton, 
R, Hutton, and Edward W. Moore. 

Section D.—Zoology and Botany. 

President.—Dr. Richardson. Vice-Presidentso-Professor 
Owen, Professor Henslow, and J. E. Gray. 

SxcTIon E.—Medical Science. 

President. — Dr. Roget. Viee-Presidents.— Dr. Miller 
and Sir D. Dickson. Secretaries.—Dr. Bretter, Mr. J. 
Fuge, Dr. Sergeant. . 

Section F.—Statistics. 

President. Lord Sandon. Vice-Presidents. ~ M. Que- 
telet, Colonel Sykes, Mr. Porter, Rev. W. Hoare. Secre- 
taries.—Rev. Mr. Lunney and Mr. Rawson. 

Suction G.—Mechanical Science. 

President.—John Taylor, Esq. Vice-Presidents,—Pro~ 
fessor Moseley, T. Randal, J. S. Ennys, Secretari¢s.—~ 
T. Webster and W. Chatfield. 

The following, with the ex-officio Members, 
form the Committee of Recommendations :— 

Sect. A.— Professor Lloyd, Dr. Robison, Professor 
Christie. 

B.—Professor T. Graham, Dr. D, Daubeny, Marquess 
of Northampton. 

C.—Mr. Delabeche, Dr. Buckland, Professor Sedgwick, 
Mr. Horner. 

D.—Dr. Richardson, Professor Henslow, Mr. Hutton. 

E.—Dr. Roget, Sir D. Dickson. 

F.—Lord Sandon, Colonel Sykes, Sir C. Lemon. 

G.—J. Scott Russell, Professor Moseley. 

The Sectional Committees not being filled up, 
the names of those elected were not given. 

The Programme (see our last No.) was read 
and approved. 





Museum, moved that, instead of the past! 


subscribers. This led to much observation, 
and the return of the money was, with some 
modification of the terms, passed by the Com- 
mnittee. 

On the fourth resolution, also, some discussion 
took place ; and it was finally settled that the 
copies should either be forwarded to members, 
or left for them at depdts, where they could 
obtain them on application. On this the 
Secretaries were left to their discretion, as they 
found the practice work. 

The Treasurer’s Accounts were now read, 
and confirmed, from the 31st of August, 1340, 
to the present date. 
The original balance - -+- 


Compositions at Glasgow 
Subscriptions ditto- - 


- 
cooore 
soa 


eco 


The expenditure :— 


Payments for 1000 Consols 
0 
0 
2 
0 
5 
7 6 
} 367 GU 


Disbursements of general and 
Salaries . 
Grants of 1839 

— 1840 

Balances on two accounts 218/. 18s, 1d. and 
148%, 188, LOdeescoverceesececs evsverccvee 


1 Treasurers 239 13 
177 10 





Totale: 3350 odds, 


volumes, 2/. 10s. should be returned to the 5/.| 


The Sections are not to meet on Wednesday, 
the last day of the assembly, but only five days 
instead of six, as heretofore. 

Adjourned till Monday. next, at two o’clock. 

The secretaries of Sections remained to ar- 
| range the proceedings for the morrow; and it 
was announced that the useful morning lists of 
what was to be done, and what had been done, 
would be continued as at Glasgow. 


! 


The arrivals of Irish members are pretty 


numerous. Few from the north of the Tweed 
have either come or are expected. The faci- 
lities to the two countries are very different. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
Fes. 24.—Mr. Murchison, President, in the 
chair.—Mr. Owen read a paper ‘ On Parts of 
the Skeleton of three Species of Labyrinthodon, 
from the New Red Sandstone of Warwick~ 
shire, with Remarks on the probable identity 
of the Cheirotherium with this Genus of Ex- 
tinct Batrachians. In a former paper Mr. 
Owen described, in great detail, the complicated 
peculiarities in the dental structure of the laby- 
riuthodon, exhibited in slices obtained from 
about the middle third part of the tooth; and 
he inferred from the external longitudinal 
grooves diminishing in number towards the 
apex of the tooth, that the internal structure of 
that portion, which he had not then micro- 
scupically investigated, would prove to be more 





simple than the middle. Since that paper was 
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read, Mr. Owen has been enabled fully to 
verify this inference, by the examination of 
_slices of a tooth of the Labyrinthodon lep- 
tognathus, found at Coton End, near Warwick, 
which resemble in their intimate structure that 
of the entire tooth of the ordinary batrachia, 
and of most reptiles. The principal object of 
this memoir being to describe the remains of 
the skeleton of the labyrinthodon which have 
been found in England, Mr. Owen dwells at 
great length upon the peculiarities of each 
bone, indicating with his wonted accuracy, and 
by means of his extensive knowledge, the 
points of resemblance to recent batrachia and 
crocodiles; and demonstrating most clearly, 
that this very ancient extinct reptile possessed 
characters which, at present, are not found 
united in any one genus of existing animals. 
We can give only the general conclusions of 
the author :—The remains, which are thus de- 
scribed, consist of portions of the upper and 
Jower jaws, an anterior frontal bone, two ver- 
tebre, a sternum, a fractured humerus, an 
iliac bone, with a great part of the acetabulum, 
the head of a femur, and two unguial pha- 
langes. These bones were found detached, and 
some of them in different quarries; but at 
Leamington there was discovered a closely and 
irregularly aggregated group of bones, mani- 
festly belonging to the same skeleton, and in- 
cluding four vertebre more or less complete, 
portions of ribs, a humerus, a femur, and the 
two tibiz, one end of a large flat bone, and 
several small dermal osseous scute. In the 
course of the paper, abundant proofs are given 
that all these remains belong to the labyrin- 
thodon, possessing the same intermixture of 
batrachian and crocodilian characters. With 


respect to the bones of the head, Mr. Owen 
says, if the cranial structure of the labyrintho- 
don be compared with the batrachian con. 
dition of the same part, a striking and im. 
portant difference will be seen, while an 
approximate agreement with that of the cro- 


codilian will be found to exist. In both the 
caducibranchiate and perennibranchiate spe- 
cies of batrachia, the upper maxillary bones 
present the form of slender elongated styles, 
attached only by a slightly expanded anterior 
extremity, from which they project backwards, 
and generally terminate in a free and dis- 
engaged point; and their external surface 
rises almost vertically above the alveolar mar- 
gin, and is not extended horizontally over 
the upper surface of the skull, a very wide 
interval being left between the maxillary and 
nasal bones; and the palatal processes of the 
former contribute as little to the formation 
of the floor of the same cavity. In the 
crocodile, on the contrary, the palatal pro. 
cesses of the maxillary bones extend horizon- 
tally inwards, and meet at the middle line of 
the roof of the mouth, forming an unbroken 
floor to the nasal cavity. In the labyrintho- 
don, the superior maxillary extends inwards to 
the nasal bone, constituting with it a continu- 
ous, strong, bony roof over the nasal cavities ; 
but the palatal processes, instead of reaching to 
the middle line, as in the crocodile, are very 
narrow, as in the batrachias and the osseous 
roof of the mouth is principally composed of a 
pair of broad and flat bones analogous to, but 
of greater relative extent than, the divided 
vomer of batrachia. In this part of its struc- 
ture, Mr. Owen states, the labyrinthodon 
comes physiologically nearest to the crocodile, 
but that the structure itself, mor)‘ logically, 
is essentially batrachian, the bony rvof of the 
mouth being formed by a greater developement 
of the vomerine bones situated as in the ba. 


trachians, at a part-of the skull which is occu- | 
pied solely by the maxillary bones in the cro-| 
codiles. The most marked character, however, | 
in this portion of the labyrinthodon, as distin- | 
guishing it from that of the crocodile, is the’ 
occurrence of palatal teeth. In lacertine rep- 
tiles, the examples of a palatal row of teeth are 
very few, and, where it exists, it is short, and 
situated towards the back of the palate, upon 
|the pterigoid bones, as in the iguana and 
mosasaur. In the batrachia, the palatine teeth 
are mostly arranged transversely at the ante- 
rior part of the divided vomer in the frog, and 
at the posterior part in certain toads. ‘They 
form, also, an extensive row along the anterior 
margin of the vomer in the menopome and 
salamander; and in the amphiume, a longi- 
| tudinal series along the outer edge of the long 
;and narrow palatine bone. In the labyrintho- 
| don, both these dispositions of the palatal teeth 
;are combined. The maxillary teeth are almost 
all of moderate and equal size, and are closely 
arranged in a single straight row, each tooth 
being implanted by a broad base in a distinct 
but not deep socket; whilst the three remain.’ 
ing teeth in the portion of L. leptognathus, exa- 
mined by Mr. Owen, are much larger and less 
regularly situated at the anterior part of the 
dental series. With respect to the shedding 
and renewal of the maxillary and palatal teeth 
in the L. leptognathus, Mr. Owen shews that 
the process took place alternately in both series, | 
as in many fishes. From the close resemblance | 
between the labyrinthodon and the saurians in| 
the physiological condition of the nasal cavity, 
the author believes that the extinct animal 
differed from living batrachia, in having dis- 
tinct posterior nasal apertures surrounded by 
bone, and placed far behind the anterior or ex- 
{ternal nostrils, and that, therefore, the mode 
of respiration was the same as in the higher 
air-breathing reptiles. From this construction, 
jhe also infers that the labyrinthodon had well- 
| developed ribs, and not merely rudimentary , 
| Styles, as in existing batrachia. The facial di- 
| vision of the skull was broad and flattened, re- 
|sembling that of the gigantic salamander and 
\the alligator. The outer surface of the nasal 
; and maxillary bones is sculptured as in the crocoe | 
| dilian family, but in a relatively larger pattern. | 
Mr. Owen, however, lays less stress on this in- 
dication of saurian affinities than he does on the 
| unquestionably batrachian characters exhibited | 
in the expanse and entireness of the maxillary | 
wall of the skull. The posterior and anterior | 








to sink in its progress into the substance of 
the centrum, in a similar manner to that 


exhibited in the saurian vertebra found jy : 


the magnesian conglomerate near Bristol, Jy 
describing a mass of bones from the neigh. 
bourhood of Leamington, and shewn by- Mr, 
Owen to be so closely allied to those already 
noticed, as to induce him to consider the 
animal to which they belonged only a sub. 
genus of the labyrinthodon, two vertebre 
are mentioned, and their terminal aiticulay 
surfaces are shewn to slope obliquely trom 
the axis of the vertebra, as in the dorsal 
series of the frog, indicating, he says, an 
habitual inflection of that portion of the spine 
analogous to the hunched or bent back of the 
frog; another of the vertebre in the same 
mass exhibited a further batrachian analogy 
in the expansion of the elongated summit of 
the spinous process into a horizontal flattened 
plate, the sides of which slightly overhang 
the base of the spine, and the upper surface 
is sculptured by irregular pits. A similar 
flattening of the summit of the elongated 
spine is presented in the large atlas of the 
toad. A specimen from the sandstone of 
Grinsill contains a chain of thirteen vertebra 
in successive juxtaposition, but too much mn. 
tilated to have their characters determined, 
Mr. Owen, however, believes that they belong 
to the same species as the Leamington fossil, 
having received from the Grinsill quarries 
vertebra agreeing with those noticed above: 
and he adds, admitting such to be the case, 
this series of thirteen vertebre will remove 
the extinct batrachian from the anourous 
division of the order, because none of its Spe. 
cies present more than eight vertebra between 
the occiput and sacrum. In the Leamington 
mass of bones are fragments of costae, con- 
firming Mr. Owen’s inferences, drawn from 
the structure of the nasal cavities, and the 
strong transverse processes of the vertebra, 
that the extinct batrachian possessed longer 
and more curved ribs than any existing spe- 
cies. A symmetrical bone, resembling the 
episternum of the ichthyosaurus, is likewise 
described ; and Mr. Owen shews from its 
structure that the labyrinthoden had clavi- 
cles, another distinction from the osteology of 
the crocodiles, and agreement with that of 
batrachia. Of the few bones of the extremi- 
ties which have come under Mr. Owen's in- 
spection, one presents all the characteristics of 
the corresponding part of the humerus of « 


palatal foramine agreed most nearly with / toad or frog, viz. the convex, somewhat trans. 
those in the iguana. In the L. leptognathus,| versely extended articular end, the internal 
the length of the head, as compared with | longitudinal depression, and the well-developed 
the breadth, approximates more nearly to the!deltvid ridge. The length of the fragment is 
crocodilian proportions, than to the ordinary|two inches, and the breadth thirteen lines. 
batrachian ones. In describing a portion six! Again, in the right ilium, about six inches in 
inches in length, of a long straight left Jength, there is a combination of crocodilian 
ramus of the lower jaw of the L. leptognathus and batrachian characters, As this bone was 
from near Warwick, the author dwells on other discovered in the same quarry in which the 
striking batrachoid characters. Two vertebra | two fragments of the cranium and the portion 
of L. leptognathus are next described, and it of the lower jaw were found, Mr. Owen thinks 
is shewn that the articular extremities exhibit | they may have all belonged to the same animal; 
the biconcave condition, which now exists | and if so, as the portions of the head correspond 
only in the perennibranchiate batrachia, but ‘in size with those of the head of a crocodile six 
they are less deep and conical. The vertebre|or seven feet in length, but the acetabulum 
present also the same exceptional condition | connected with the ilium with that of a croco- 
in the reptilian class as those of existing | dile twenty-five feet in length, then the hinder 
batrachians in having the superior arch an-|extremities of the labyrinthodon must have 
chylosed with the centrum. In one of the, been of disproportionate magnitude compared 
vertebra, belonging to the dorsal series, are | with those of existing saurians, but they would 
the remains of thick and strong transverse | approximate in this respect with some of the 
processes, indicating, Mr. Owen says, an ex. existing anourous batrachia. Among the bones 
panded respiratory cavity, and that the animal | found at Leamington already noticed, was & 
had ribs. The spinal canal appears, so far) humerus one inch in length, and a tibia want 
as the author has been able to excavate is, ling the extremities, two inches one line 1 
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Two toe-bones are described, and 
grated to be strictly batrachian in their charac. 
ters, In the mass of Leamington bones, Mr. 
Owen detected several osseous, sculptured, der- 
mal plates, indicating that the animal to which 
they belonged was not a naked reptile, and 
approximating it to a loricated. Though simi- 
jar remains have not been found associated 
with the bones from other localities described 
in this memoir, the author is yet of opinion 
they do not disprove that the Leamington 
fossil was a batrachian, or that it was essentially 
distinct from the animal of the Warwick sand- 
stone, as detached superficial plates are most 
liable to be separated from the fragmentary ske- 
Jeton of the individual they once clothed ; and, 
he adds, that no anatomist can contemplate the 
extensive developement and bold sculpturing of 
the dermal surface of the cranial bones in the 
Labyrinthodon pachygnathus and L. leptogna- 
thus without an internal suspicion that the same 
characters may have been manifested in ossific 
plates of the skin in other parts of the body. 
With respect to the impressions to which the 
term cheirotherium footsteps has been applied, 
Mr. Owen states that he has long entertained 
the belief that they were the foot-marks of a 
reptile, and most probably of that family which 
includes the toad and frog, on account of the 
diference in length between the fore and hind 
legs; but in consequence of the form of the 
impressions, he always considered that the ani- 


‘ length. 


, 


always on returning to consciousness, the boy 
put on precisely the same smile and expression | 
of countenance. There was no variety; and | 
it looked exceedingly like a taught trick of) 
grateful feeling and relief. Other trifling cir-| 
cumstances struck us; but we shall offer no| 
further remarks till we have further experience. 
In conclusion, a medical gentleman present 
submitted to the operations and passes; but, | 
during a quarter of an hour, they produced not | 
the slightest effect upon him. 


— | 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ATHENS 

Was established by a royal ordinance in Jan- 
uary 1837, but the treasury was and has been 
too low to work out the principle. The pupils | 
multiplied, and in two years (February 1839) | 
a public subscription was opened to aid the good | 
cause. In July of the same year, King Otho! 
laid the foundation-stone of a college ; and in | 
December, our minister, Sir E. Lyons, and the | 
English, took up the matter with the view of! 
promoting its completion, by soliciting support | 
from the British public. They held a meeting | 
in September last, and agreed to resolutions for | 
raising and applying this aid in concert with a| 
committee in London. This plan is, we pre- 
sume, now in progress; and the following is, 
| meanwhile, the status of the Universitv:— — | 
| ‘It is governed by a council composed of the | 


| professors, by the four deans of the faculties, | 





ready been expended, and this part of the 
edifice will soon be terminated. The cost of 
building the centre and remaining wing is es- 
timated at upwards of 300,000 drachmas. The 
preparatory education in Greece consists of 
elementary schools, one or more of which ought 
to exist in each commune, or demos: at pre- 
sent there are 225 in the kingdom; of so- 
called Hellenic or grammar-schools, in number 
about fifty; and lastly, of the gymnasia, of 
which, at present, there exist but four. That 
a uniform course of instruction may be pur- 
sued in these schools, the Minister of Public 
Instruction has caused the class-books of the 
two lower orders of schools to be printed, and 
all the teachers are obliged to follow the me. 
thod there indicated. No master receives his 
diploma without undergoing an examination, 
both as to his acquirements and his knowledge 
of the method of teaching. Each school is 


under the superintendance of the communal 
council, the mayor, and an ecclesiastic; and 
all these institutions, as well as every thing 
else connected with the subject of education in 
Greece, are under the direct control of the 
Minister of Public Instruction, without whose 
permission no school can be opened in Greece.” 





THS DRAMA. 
Drury Lane reopened on Monday with the 
Concerts d’Eté, under the same excellent 
direction as last season, and with some addi- 


mal was manifestly distinct from any known | and by the rector, who, as well as all the other | tional instrumentalists of high Continental re- 


batrachian or other reptile. Here, then, we 
have in the labyrinthodon, observes Mr. 


}academical authoriti 


| es are elected annually by | 
the professors. 


The professors, twenty-nine | 


putation ; the old favourites, of course, being 
retained. With such performers, solo aud 


Owen, also a batrachian reptile, which differs |in number, and six lecturers, are divided into|in concert, as Lazarus, Jancourt, Deloffre, 
ss remarkably in the structure of its teeth from | the four faculties of theology, law, medicine, | Konig, Barret, Bauller, Richardson, Cham- 


all recent species as the fossil footsteps; both 


,and philosophy. These professors receive 


pion, Prospére, Blagrove, Delaharre, Danto- 


the impressions and the remains of the skeleton | from 200 to 300 drachmas per month (7/. to|net, &c. &c., we need scarcely say the music 
are moreover peculiar to the new red sandstone. | 107. 10s.). Some, who fill other offices, merely | is executed in a manner that would justify 


And in conclusion he says, ** Should we not, | receive a supplementary stipend of 100 drach-|the warmest commendations. 


The house is 


then, be justified upon evidence establishing, Mas per month (3/. 10s.). A sum of 10,000| handsomely decorated, and the fresh flowers 
tt least the high probability of its truth, in | drachmas (3502.) has been expended by the! between the dress circle and promenade, and at 


adding the name of cheirotherium to the syno- 
nymes of the labyrinthodon ?” 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 
Ox Friday we had an opportunity of witnessing 
M, Lafontaine’s experiments on the French 
youth previously exhibited at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, and to form an opinion on the 
ubject. As it might be considered a private 
invitation, we shall be very guarded in stating 
it We trust that where so much faith is 
claimed, and so much importance attached to 
a discovery, and where men of undoubted 
talent and character adhere to its pretensions, 
the fairest and fullest examination will be al- 
lowed on all hands. We were accompanied by 
a lady of great intelligence, and were con- 
frmed in our judgment by her acute observ. 
ations, We confess that we went to the meet. 
ing prepossessed against the pseudo science, and 
that we came away sceptical. The lad was 
sion mesmerised, and appeared to be in a 
wund though uneasy sleep. He endured the 
jain of pins stuck into his hands and head; 
of concentrated ammonia held, and lucifer- 
matches burnt, under his nose, whilst his 
mouth was held close; of very powerful 
tectro-galvanic shocks, and other inflictions 
$ pain, with wonderful insensibility. He 
‘ecame rigid at a wave of the operator’s 
hand, and continued so with inflexible per- 
Uuacity ; but still we were not convinced 
that the whole was not acted. Many indi- 
"duals have been known to endure similar 
uufferings, while wide awake, without flinch- 
ng; aud there may be means adopted to deaden 
the sense of pain. What struck us was, that 


|Government to form the nucleus of a collec. | 
tion of scientific works for the use of this In-| 
stitution, which, besides, has been presented | 
| by private individuals with a number of clas. 
|Sical works. A national library has likewise 
|been formed in Athens by private donations, 
jand consists now of about 15,000 volumes, 
| mostly works of ancient Greek literature. It 
{weit soon be enriched by the generous gift of 
H. R. H. the Grand Duke of Tuscany, who 
has declared his intention of contributing all 
the duplicates of the works contained in the 
libraries of his dominions. A further sum of 
17,000 drachmas (600/.) has been granted by 
the Government to provide instruments of 
physical science for the University; and a 
Greek gentleman, residing at Vienna, Mr. Si- 
nas, has sent an astronomical telescope of the 
value of 15,000 francs. The subscriptions for 
the erection of the building amount at present 
to upwards of 200,000 drachmas (7000/.), 
chiefly contributed by Greeks in and out of the 
kingdom. A large vessel, loaded with building 
timber, has been sent from Galatz—a donation 
from the Greeks of that place. ‘Two legacies 
have also been left to the establishment by 
individuals at Calcutta. One, of 7000 rupees, 
by a Greek merchant, the value of which has 
not yet been transmitted to Greece ; the other, 
by an English lady, which is disputed by the 
English authorities in favour of the lonian 
Islands. The sum of about 200,000 drachmas 
will be sufficient to finish one wing of the 
projected building, which, according to the 
plan, will eventually contain the library, the 
museum of natural history, the different la- 








boratories, &c. 130,000 drachmas have al- 


the back of the orchestra, give the whole scene 
a very drawing-room like appearance. During 
the present week Locke’s Macbeth music has 
been splendidly played, and the exquisite melo- 
dies of the Tempest are promised for the next. 
An additional sixpence has been put upon the 
last season’s price of admission to the prome- 
nade. 

Adelphi. — Not satisfied with his own ad- 
mirable dexterity in feats of legerdemain, the 
** Great Wizard” has added seven bell-ringers 
to his entertainment, whose performances are 
really extraordinary, and would, we fancy, as« 
tonish even the Society of College Youths. 

Ducrow’s Stud.— Mr. Ducrow has made an 
arrangement to continue his equestrian enter- 
tainments at the Surrey Theatre, and to begin 
on Monday week. This was the old business 
there, and it was called the Circus then, though 
now the Surrey. 

Vaurhall. — Day-balloons, fat-boys, tight- 
rope ascents through blazing fire-works, have 
been added to illuminations, Ravels, Ducrow’s 
horses ; and the weather has been more pro- 
pitious than at first. Such spirit and exertion 
deserve patronage ; and, we are happy to add, 
are receiving it, in a manner that must be 
satisfactory to the management. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE MOTHER AND CHILD. 
THE flowers you reared repose in sleep, 
With folded bells where the night-dews weep, 
And the passing wind like a spirit grieves 
In a gentle dirge through the sighing leaves. 
The sun will kiss the dews from the rose, 
Its crimson petals again unclose; 
And the violet ope the soft blue ray 
Of its modest eye to the gaze of day: 
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But when shall the dews and shades that lie 
So cold and damp on thy shrouded eye, 

Be chased from the folded lids, my child, 

And thy glance break forth so sweetly wild? 
The fawn, thy partner in te play. 

Has ceased his Dols at close of day, 

And his weary limbs are relaxed and free 

In gentle sleep by his favourite tree. 

He will wake ere long, and the rosy dawn 

Will call him forth to the dewy lawn, 

And his sprightly gambols be seen again . 
Through the parted boughs and upon the plain : 
Rut oh, when shall slumber cease to hold 

‘The limbs that He so stiff and cold? 

When wilt thou come with thy tiny feet 

That bounded my glad embrace to meet ? 


The birds you tended have ceased to sing 

And shaded their eyes with the velvet wing, 

And, nestled among the leaves of the trees, 

They are rocked to rest by the cool night breeze. 
The morn will the chains of sleep unbind, 

And spread their plumes to the freshening wind. 
And music from many a warbler’s mouth 

Shall honey the grove like the breath of the south: 
But when shall the lips whose lightest word 

‘Was sweeter far than the warbling bird, 

‘Their rich wild strain of melody pour? 

They are mute! they are cold! they will ope no more! 


When Heaven's great bell, in a tone sublime, 

Shall sound the knell of departed time, 

And its echoes pierce, with a voice profound, 

Through the liquid sea and the solid ground, 

Thou wilt wake, my child, from the dreamless sleep, 

Whose oblivious dews thy senses steep. 

And then shall the eye now dim grow bright 

In the glorious rays of heaven's own light ; 

The limbs that an angel’s semblance wore 

Bloom ‘neath living trees on the golden shore; 

And the voice that ’s hushed God's praises hymn, 

*Mid the bands of the harping seraphim. 
Baltimore, Maryland.® N. C. Brooks. 








VARIETIES. 
Injunction, and Injunction Overruled.—A 


| hopes are held out respecting the benefits to be 
derived from this haven, and preparations are 
made for exploring it more closely. 

Florentine Scientific Réunion. —In addition 
ito the public notice issued by the Chevalier 
Ferdinando Tartini, on the 28th December last, 
respecting the reunion of scientific men at Flo. 
rence, to be held there during the Jatter half 
of the month of September, we learn with much 
satisfaction that His Imperial and Royal High- 
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ness the Graud Duke of Tuscany, with the view 
of furthering as much as possible the objects of | 
this meeting, has kindly granted for daily use a! 


seum of Physical and Natural History an-! 
nexed to the Palazzo Pitti; and for the general 
meetings of the whole learned body, the 
grand saloon, known as the Cinquecento, iu | 
the Palazzo Vecchio. Persons assembling in 
Florence for this object will find an office opened | 
on the ground-floor of the Palazzo Riccardi, in 
the Via Larga, where they may receive cards 
of permanence from persons authorised to 
grant them admission to the Réunion, and 
to point out where they may readily find, 
convenient lodgings. In order that the com. 
munications between the learned during this, 
period may be rendered more easy and agree- 
able, they will find the daily convenience of a 
general table, and in the evenings the Gallery | 
and Library of the Palazzo Riccardi open for | 
their amusement. These circumstances, added | 
to the desire which the inhabitants of Florence | 
twill naturally feel to second as much as is in| 





number of the rooms belonging to the Mu-} 


contrast: Two photographic groups, by M.| their power the benevolent intentions of their | 
Claudet, exhibited, with many others, at the| beloved sovereign, cannot fail to prove a source | 
Adelaide Gallery. The former, the moment | ofthe greatest attraction to the learned of every | 
of the receipt of the ‘interlocutory degree | country in Europe. 

ont of the Chancery,” prohibiting the practice| The Census.—By the returns of the City 
of the art by M. Clandet, and producing in| of London and Liberty of Westminster, it ap-| 


him and in his friend gravity and gloom; 
the latter, the moment after the removal of 
the prohibition, when freedom from restraint 
and sparkling champagne were calling forth 
expressions of congratulation and joy; very 
spirited, and were it not for the hue, life- 
like. The figures in the latter are numerous ; 
one standing in the very act of pouring out 
the exhilarating modern nectar.t 

Storms and Hurricanes have prevailed to an 
extraordinary degree and with great violence, 
of late, nearly all over the Continent. France 
and Switzerland have especially suffered, but | 
Germany has not escaped. ‘The various phe. 
nomena, as noticed in the foreign journals, are 
well deserving of philosophical notice. 

Chinese Literature.—Mr. Gutzlaff, the Ger- 
man missionary in China (who ia reported to| 
be making progress in proselytising the natives), | 
has collected some rare manuscript Chinese 
works, and transmitted them to the Library 
of Berlin. They relate toancient monuments, 
&x., of which few or no traces now remain. 

Australia. — The ** Port Philip Gazette” 
states that the harbour-master, Captain Lewis, 
has discovered a fine inland lake, capable of 


pears that the increase of population since 1831 
amounts to nearly 200,000; the total at pre- 
sent being 1,139,452. Except in Saffron Hill 
and Wapping, there is an excess of females 
over males, and in Islington it is greatest. 
The former difference is ascribed to lodging. 
honses and sailors; the latter to the number of 
girls’ boarding-schools. 

Population of the United States.—By the last 
census the population amounts to 14,181,575 
whites ; 386,069 free coloured ; and 2,483,536 
others; in all, 17,051,180; besides 6100 sea-| 
men in the service of the United States, not 
included in the return. 

Population of Prussia.—By the census 

+ +++14,098,125 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
In the Press. 

Mr. C. Swain announces a new volume of Poems, with 
highly finished Engravings after Watteau, Retzsch, Sto- 
thard, Landseer, &c. dc. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tytler’s History of Scotland, Vol. III. new edition, 
8va. 6s.—Poetical Works of James Montgomery, 





containing a fleet secure from storms, and to! 
which there are navigable passages from Corner | 
Inlet and Shallow Inlet, though the name of | ¢ 


Vol. IV. f.cap, 5s.—Icones Plantarum; or, Figures with 
Descriptive Remarks of New or Rare Plants, by Sir W. 


Table calculated from Observations made in the Parish of Cobham, Surrey, during the eight years from 1833 to 1940. 


Monday -- 26 tase s- 
Tuesday +--+ 27 eee o- 
Wednesday 28 

Winds, very variable, west prevailing. 

On the 22d, evening clear, otherwise cloudy 
and thunder, accompanied with heavy rain, fror 
11h, till 11h. 30m. a.m. ; the 23d, generally cl 
little rain fell during the evening; the 24th, cloudy 
25th, generally clear; the 26th, morning cloudy, 


2955 «. 
29°79 + 
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Barometer, 
2942 to 2 


3000. 243 


wise clear ; the 27th, generally cloudy, a shower of raiq 
— twenty minutes past 12 p.m.; the 28th, general! 
lear, : 


Rain fallen, +35 of an inch 
Edmonton, 
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| December. - 
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CHARLES HENRY Apans, 


the thermometers hang, 


;about six in 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


«@ Correspondents for the last week, and next week or 
two, are requested to bottle up all their impatience of 
answers, &c., as attendance on the British Association 
must prevent the Editor from paying them the early 


attention he would otherwise desire. Poets, there 


fore, 


! 56.—-Life, Times, and Missionary Enterprises of the hur 
hilip, post 8vo, iy, 


J. Hooker, 


Vol. 1V. 8vo, 12, 8%.—An Account of the Elec- 
ro-Magnetic Engine, by Dr. Taylor, 18mo. 2s.—The 





must for a short space cease to be irritable,—authors 
be indignant,—prosers to be unnaturally hurried,—inen 


Great | Peace-Maker; Extracts from Scripture, by the Rev. G. 
_ — ———— | Williams, 18mo. 1s. 6¢.—Tom Bowling; a Tale of the 

© Though we have, in truth, plenty of poetry at home, | Sea, by Captain Chamier, 3 vols. post 8vo. 12 lls. 6d.— 
yet, when distant correspondents in another hemisphcre | Blind Celestine of Paturages; from the French, by the 
seek to place specimens of their genius in our columns, our! Rev, C. Banp, l#mo, 1s.—Shooting ; a Poem, by A. 
cosmopolitan feelings prevail, and we cannot refuse our; Webber, post §vo. 6s.—Arithmetic; Second Stage for 
consent. Mr. Brooks (who is quite out in thename of the | Schools and Families, 18mo. 3s.—The Visitor's Guide 
Editor of the E. G.) is, we believe, an American writer of | to the Sights of London, 18mo. 2s, 6d.—Jane Taylor's 
repute, and this original composition evinces both fancy | Memoirs and Correspondence, fourth edition, 12mo. 5s. 
and feeling.—Ed. L. G. ~—Dr. J. G. Palfrey’s Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures 

+ Mr. Collins, the artist, of Somerset Street, has suc-| and Antiquities, Vols. I. and II. §vo. MW. 8s.—Statutes 

p a pre-eminent degree in taking portraits, ac-| (Richards), 1841, royal 8vo. 6s. 6d—Incidents of Travel 
cording to Mr. Fox ppm gree They are capable | im America, by J. S. Stephens, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 12s.—Guy 
of being corrected or touched, and thus become finished | Fawkes, by W. H. Ainsworth, 3 2 8vo, 1. 11s. 6d. 
works of art as well as perfect hi | ~The End of the Church, by A. Clissold, 8vo, 124,.— 


the latter would not indicate so much. 





of science to be unphilosophical,—artists to be obstre;- 
rous,—and publishers to be discontented: By and by we 


shall reward them all for the indulgences bestowed. 


The pretty compliments on Mrs, Honey had better be 


delivered to her in proprid. 


« Abroad,” and ‘* Lord,” are bad rhymes in the third 
verse of the song ** I Love the Earth.” The other little 


Piece when we can, 


Erratum not an Erratum.—In our last Number, two 0 


f 


our musical reporters happened to send in two separate 
notices of the performances of the pupils of the Roya 
Academy of Music; which, being under different head 


(see p. 478, middle column), escaped the detection 0 


f the 


reader. It will be seen, however, that they were both in 


the same concert pitch, and perfect unison! 


J. EM 
John ¢ 
Hunte 
Georg! 


Profess 


Messt 
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RITISH INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL. 

Ms Frege with enema of Pictures from the Italian, 

and Dutch Schools; alsa, the Works of the deceased 

Nae LOAN FUND SOCIETY, English Artists, Sir J. Reynolds, Wilson, Gainsborough, Ho- 

for granting Life Assurances, Deferred Annuities, Xc. &e. garth, and a Selection from the pencil of the late Thomas Stot- 

x JN a Capital, 600,000, Empowered by Act of Parlia-| hard, Esq. R.A. is open daily, from ‘en in the Morning till Six 
ments in tho Evening. ‘ 


Directors. 
7. Lamie Murray, Req. Chaipman. 

" M.D. ¥F.R.S. John Rawson, Esq. 
Peer Ty Smith, sq. John Riddell ‘Beoe art, 
Hunter Gordon, FE: Clement Tabor, eo 
George Lungley, Esq. a Thompson, sq. 


Rdited by THEOPORE HOOK, Bsq- 
The 


August Number of 
OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MA. 


GAZINE and HUMORIST, 
Edited by THEODORE — Bsq. contains :—~— 
Pathers and Sons. By the Edit 
Mislaying an Idea. By John Poole, Esq. Authors of « Paut 





ry: 
Pictures and Picture Dealers. 
Bajazet Gag, the Manager in search of a Stax. 
Jerrold, Esq. 
** Screws.” 
French Fétes. 
The Englishman in the Alps. 


1e.— logue, fd. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. By Dougtas 


M® BUCKINGHAM'S NEW WORK.— 
The recent Ek mate- —e 
rials for sober reflections to men ale an parties; and Mr. Buck- Recreations in Natural History—theCuc “5 
ingham, having had an opportunity of seeing the working of our | ( The Talleyrandism of the Drawing-Room, No. II. 
system, and comparing it with that ef America, has given to Jerald Keon, lsq. . : . . 
the world the result of his conclusions, in an Original Sketch of | The Twelfth ot August in New South Wales. By Ornither- 
an entire new plan of fixing the qualification, registering the Life and Adventures of Charles Chesterfield, the Youth of Ge- 
aa Sweet, Sutton, Bwens, and Ommanney, 4 Basinghal! | electors, and taking their votes, +0 as to prevent much of the nius. By Mrs. Trollope. &e. . 
Street. excitement, riot, fraud, bribery, and corruption of the existing Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. system. —It is a small volume, neatly got up, at a very moderate | ——— —_..___ ae saa = 
Resides the perfect security to the Policy-holder of a large paid-| price, and from its high moral tone and tendency, deserves ex- 
up Capital, and accumulating Funds, the following is one amon t | tensive circulation, 
many ‘of the advantages which belong exclusively to the Princi- 
es of Life Assurance and Deferred Annuities, originated by the ~ ~ 


" : Power to borrow (without delay, expense, or for- 
i Fe thirds of all Premiums paid upon a Policy of Aseur- BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
In a few days will be published, price 6s. No. 1X, of the lso, just published, 
CIENTIFIC MEMOIRS, translated from | James Hatfield po the Beauty of Buttermere ; 
Foreign Journals and the Transactions of Foreign Aca- Story of Real I 


pa 8 vols, post 8vo. with Pence am R. Cruikshank. 
eedited by RICHARD TAYLOR, Esq. P.L.S, P.R.A.S. &c. “ This work will afford unusual gratification, on account of the 
Contenta:— 


singular nature of the story, the truth of the leading events relat- 
Meyen—A few Words on the Act of Impregnation and on Po- 


ed in it, and the number of real characters (several of them liv. 
lyembryony in the Higher Plants. Nose—On the Combinations 


ing) who are introduced into the narrative. The author’s bold 
of the Volatile Chlorides with Ammonia, and their Constitution. attempt to embody in his narrative the three great poets—W ords~ 
it of Stearic Acid, and the Pro- 


££ # worth, Southey, and Coleridge—in their private and personat 
0 aa 
a of its Distill P Action of Sulphurous 
i 
1 
1 
3 





i Brofenor Graves, A.M. F.R.S. By Miles 


Professor Wheatstone, F. RA _ 


Actu 
w.sS. B. aatnanse Eig. P.R.AS. 
Solicitors. 


In 8 vols. post Svo. 
CAPT. CHAMIER’S NEW "NOVEL, 


OM BOWLING; a Tale of the Sea, 


te now ready at all the Libraries. * 
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characters, will, =} a xreatly add to the curiosity excited by 
he work."”—Naval and Military Gazette, 
Acid on Hyponitric Acid (peroxide of Nitrogen); Crystals of the . * 
Leaden Ghonber: Theory of the Formation of Sulphuric Acid. Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great ‘Martborough § Street. 
Sefstrém—An _ Investigation est _ Furrows which traverse the _aceen — 
together with the 
probable Cause of their Origin. rove On a Method of Facili- 
assured tating the Observations of Deflection. 
i “ April 9, 1641.—I received yesterday the last number of the 
DEFERRED ANNUITIES DEPARTMENT. ‘Scientific Memoirs.’ I always look with much interest for the 
By the Pian rp hi! rangers ae hy this cee a a seep arrival of this work, and generally receive it within about four 
ferred Annuity is made, not only to answer the same object, but | or five weeks of the time of its publication. I have been delight- “ > icity,” 
tofarexceed in amount the entire benefit of all the advantages | ed with the paper of Ohm on fo Galvanic Circuit. It Panat a Author of mnetamns = Electricity,” &o. 
heretofore only obtained by the Middie and Industrious Classes | flood of light on the subject, and has been of much importance in Part ILI. ou Heat ( ), will be published on the let of 
through separate Investments in Savings’ Banks, Benefit Socie- my investigations. We want no other proof of the value of the August. — é : 
ties, and Loan Banks. ‘Scientific Memoirs’ than the fact that this valuable contribu- The object of the author is to place in the hands of the student 
1. Asmall yearly or weekly Contribution will secure. the most | tion to science bas been so long anknown to the English reader.” | ® gvide for the performance of experiments, to furnish the lec~ 
ample return for after life: thus, 2/. 12s. per annum (1s. a-week) | —Kxtract of a Letter to the Editor, from Professur Henry, New turer with a text-book, and the public in genera! with an inte- 
at the age of 20, will give the Policy-holder the following optiuns, | Jersey, U. 8. resting, concise, yet comprehensive view, of the present state of 
at the age of 65:— this most delightful of the experimental sciences. 
London: Scott, Webster, and Geary; and to be obtained, on 
order, from any Bookseller. 
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In Bvo. Part II. and to be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, 
illustrated with numerous Woodcuts, price ls. each, 


ECTURES on CHEMISTRY, including 
its Application in the Arte. 
ty H. M. NOAD, 
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Annuity for remainder of life ........++ + 47 166 
BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Cath .ocrcccccccccccrecccescccsccccscccce SOM J1 Oora 
Policy, without further ser agen ye ee 460 «60 «(Oat death. 
1 edition, revised, 3 vole. 8vo. 
of the PC PES 





Other periods of life = 50, 55, and 60) may be also taken with WORKS BY CATHERINE SINCLAIR. 


milar citnnlopts- 


ISTORY "of ROME 


2. Two-thirds at Pes iain lent on deposit of Policy; being a 
Pund always available during sickness or want of employment. 

3. Two-thirds of all Payments returned to representatives in 
case of premature death. 

. Policies, as Collateral Money Security, for Periods of One 
to Five Years, effected at Lower Rates than are charged by any 
other Office (see Tables A. and B.), with option of continuance 
for Life at the usual Rates. 


during the XVIth and XVIIith sbeeceiaigra 
Trauslated from the German of LEOPOLD RANKE, 
By SARAH AUST IN. 
John seieuet Albemarle Street. 


New Burlington Street, 1 July Slet. 


ODERN ACCOMPLISHMENTS ; 
the March of Intellect. 7th Thousand, price 7s. cloth. 
Modern Society ; or, the March of Intellect = 


the Conclusion of Modern Accomplishments. 6th Thousand, 
price 7s. cloth. 


Hill and Valley; or, Wales and the Welsh. 


¥. FERGUSON CAMROUX, muna cole 


34 ‘Thousand, price 10s. cloth. 
R. BENTLEY has just published the|”" Scotland and the Scotch; or, the Western 


° ° ire d, 

LITERATURE AND ART. 1. Guy y Fawkes; = Historical Romance. “Shetland ee or, the North- 
IR DAVID WILKIE. The admirers of|by George Crusnanks Byles nn | ern Cixcuit,Part 11. With a Map of the Moute, $d Thousand, 

1) the late Sir David Wilkie have to announce thata Publio| | 2, ‘The Old Earl and his Young Wife; aj ’™°° FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

Meeting will shortly be held, of which due notice will be given, Story of the Day. 3 vols. Hol ° 

" olyday Home; a Series of Tales. 3d 

to take measures for raising a permanent tribute of respect to the 3. Destiny. _ By the celebrated Author of aa = Cd. 


memory of this distinguished Artist, when 
The Right Hon. SIR ROBERT PEEL, Bart. M.P. “ Marriage,” and “ Forming the New Volume of Charlie Seymour; or, the Good Lady and 
the Bad Lady. 2d edition, enlanged, price 3s, 


has consented to take the Chair. At this Meeting a Committee on Standard nlite and een 
sill be appointed to carry out the object of the Subscribers, and Also, just read 

180, j eady, In the press, and to be published in November, by the 
same Auther, 


in the meantime Subscriptions will be received, to be announced 2. An Author’s Mind: the Rock of Title. 
A New Novel of Fashionable Life, in 3 vols. 


at oe a by any of the following Gentlemen, who consti- 
tute the Provisional Committee :— . Edi by M. P.T Esq. M.A. thor of “ Pro- 
rates oe Thomas Phillips, Esq. a sa. | Scat Philosophy tee. 4 vo | vB eve. — a Siabauas: Wate Wikes cake, Linhens ti 
ir . Cc Bs % . inburgh: William e and Co, London; Longman 
atin A Bine Peary | soe Wolter, ban ie. 2. Sturmer; a Tale of Mesmerism, &c. By ies “and Co. — 
Miss Isabella F. Romer. 3 vols. es = <a s 


Sir Martin A. Shee, P.. R. A. 
J.G. Lockhart, Evq. 
Richard Hentley, New Burlington Street, 


Nir Peter Laurie, Alderman 
Sir Augustus Wall Callcott, bg Laurie, Esq. 
R.A. Sir W. Newton. Publisher in Ordinary te Her Majesty. 


Allan C i " H Sec. Sherwood and 
Subscriptions mar ee pag te eben of Sir Peter Laurie, Fieet Street, 
RASER’S MAGAZINE for August, 








Published by J. Churchill, Princes aay Leicester Square: 
Co. 23 Paternoster Row; and 3. Highiey, a2 





the Treasurer, 7 Park Square; or Allan Cunningham, E: . the H A RMACEUTICAL TRANSAC. 


price 2s. 6d. contains: — TIONS. Edited by JA BELL. 
Sparta and Athens. Greece at the breaking out of the Pelo- ACOB od 
ponnesian War— The Scotch Chambermaid. ‘ale— Furze— Noa. I. and II, price 6d, each Number. 
The Three Great Epochs, Book * 1830. Bg XV. cpr ee ere 
7 Aa 00 di i and A hap. XVI. ‘* Love's Young 
JOVERNMENT legen L ‘of DESIGN, =k page Rg ee — senna Mei the a [renege Sai A HE HISTORY of LUDLOW and its 
. Sor ouse, July ale of the Times—Kambling Reflections—Ruy Lopez, the Chess NEIGHBOU " i i . 
; Notice is hereby given that the Probationary Class, open to! Bishop. A Legend of Spain.—Epistles tothe Literati, No. XVIII. | edited ae ee ee 
: ompetitors for the Six Exhibitions of 30/. a-Year each, founded| R. A. Willmott to Oliver Yorke, Esq.—Anecdotes of Actors. By THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq. 
or the Education of Teachers in Branch Schools of Design, will| Bannister the Comedian, and Mr. Heath. Bannister and his M.A. F:S.A. &c. of Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 
re be commenced before the Ist of November next, and that the| Toupée. Suett’s Funeral. Quick and his Spoiled Child—A > 2 o 
. for the delivery of Testimonials, &c. has been postponed to| Summer Holyday. Part I. Morn Country Waiks—Confu-| ,, Part 1. price 4¢.; large paper, 6a. 
ro 4th October. Persons desirous of learning the Conditions to | sion worse Confounded—Men and Coats--The Roman Catholic To be completed in Four Parts, forming a handsome es 
= ite with by Candidates, ave requested to apply to-me, | Institute—To the Messieurs stann Dione Press—An Unpublish- ia — illustrated by Engravings i in copper and woo 
~ her “ag letter or personally, between = Hours of Twelve and | ed Letter found in the Desk of a Deceased Editor—The “ Felo de London: Longman and Co. and Pickering. 
W. DYCE, Director. Ludlow: KR. Jones. 


Vom 
71 HE THREE CARACCL.—The Gallery, 
No. 6 Pall Mall East, bas been Reopened with some 
copital Pictures by the Old Masters, among which are the cele- 
ype Pictures of Scriptural subjects by Annibal, Ludovico, and 


Honorary Secretary, 27 Lower Belgrave Place; at the Inion 
Bank, No. 8 Moorgate Street, Argyll Place, Kegent Street, and 
4Pal! Mall East; at Mesers. Coutts and Co. a and Messrs. 
Smith, Payne, and Smith, Mansion House S 











se” of the Whigs. 
James Fraser, 215 Regent Street, London. 








DEDICATED TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
In 1 vol. cloth, lettered, 5s. 


RIFFIN'S | CATA LOGUE. of CHEMI. OPULAR ELECTIONS. — Evils and 
sestino Caracci, from the Lucca Gallery, The attention of | CAL APPARATUS, RE-AGENTS, and MINE. Remedies of the Present System; with Remarks on the 
saneers visiting London is particularly ¢ irected to these pic- | RA containing en ape of nearly 2000 Instruments, | Qualifications and Duties of Representatives and Constituents ; 
aa 4s being the most important works of the Bolognese achool | pn by 480 Engravings, mostly from Original Drawings. and an Address on the proposed Measures of Financial and Com- 
ne re have ever come to England, and which ate so considere: Edited by FOUN < GRIFFI mercial Reform. 

ring Kg: impartial connoisseur of the works of the Italian mas- Author of ‘¢ Chemical wen tend ~ By JAMES S. BUCKINGHAM, Esq. 

th n Italy, they have fur above two “cca, enjoyed; With a List of the Prices at which the Apparatus fs sold by} Late M.P. for Sheffield, and Author of ** Travels in America.” 

© very highest reputation. Admittance, ay Griffin and Uo. Glasgow, by ene the Catalogue will Published by Simpkin and Marshall, Louden. 
JOHN BENTLEY, Keeper. | be sent, post free, on receipt of 2s. with an edd: Orders received by ali Booksellers, 


8, Ovo. price ls. 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








Now ready, and to be had at the Libraries, 
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LY RECO 


I RDS. 
By LADY — sony. 


Ff e4® 


The Little Wile, sah Baronet 8 Daughters. 
y Mrs. G 


Traditions of W tore Germany. 
By Captain Charles Knox. 


Henry of Monmouth ; 
Or, the Field of Agincourt. 
By Major Michel. 


v. 
Adventures of Susan Hopley ; 
Or, Circumstantial Evidence. 
‘a 


Home Scenes and Foreign Recollections. 
By Lady Chatterton. 


VIL 
Waldemar ; or, the Victorious. 
From the Danish. By a Lady. 
VIIL 
Two Summers in Norway. 
By the Author of ** The Angler in Ireland.” 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


a "THE NUMBER OF 
HE METROPOLITAN 


for August will contain, among others, the following 
original Articles :— 
THE — BELLES OF ENGLAND, 
By Mrs. Trollope. 
The Plot thickens—Offers of Marriage enor 
shews Himself under a variety of For 
Chap. 22. A Peace Maker—More Love Making. 
Chap. 23. Constance receives honour due—A Short Reprieve— 
«* What shal! we say when doctors disagree 2” 
The aoe Parazate. By 
Mrs. Abdy. 
3, Stead of an Italian Exile. 
By Eli Blackgown, D.D. 
4. ge No. II. 
Miss H. B. Macdonald. 
. + Be. penitent s Management. | 
‘he Lover's Reproof to Time. 12, 
By Mra. Edward Thomas. 





Chap. 21. 


Squire of River Hill. 
George Stanley, Esq. 

10. Bonds of Human Trust. 
Major Calder seat haat 

\11., Recollections of a Stu 
| y the Author of “ The 
Wood Spirit.” 
gest Song. 

fallor 


By 
By 
By 


By Miles 


7 A seneeas a Tale of Bel-|13. Curiosities of Legal Expe- 
rience. By a Solicitor. 


2. The roe By Mrs. Abdy. |14, Memoirs of Gibraltar. 
Reviews, Notices of New Works, Works in Progress, &c. &c. 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 
iene J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, 
Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 





WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK 
AND LEECH. 


The August Number of 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contents :— 

RICHARD SAVAGE; a Romance of Real Life. 
Edited, with occasional Notes, by Charles Whitehead. 
With Two Lilustrations by J. Leech. 

Chap. III. Richard Savage, after much ado, suffers himself to 
be put toan Art and Mystery; but does not remain long enough 
to make himself master of his calling. 

Chap. IV. In which Richard nerake shews his me and 
greatly perplexes his aged p 3 with glimpse 
of a remarkable lady, and his iateedl oe to the family ofa 
strange original. 

Hours in Hindostan; the Good)A Parliament in the Olden Time 
esson— Fire and Water e Lady's Maid. By Albany 
Pastoral Song. By Lundt agate: With an Lilustration 
Guy Fawkes. By W. H. Ains-| by Leech 
worth The Troubled Heart. By Heine. 
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